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BETWEEN ISSUES 


THis Issue is our last of 1953, an eventful year, and we in- 
clude for the benefit of historians a complete index (see page 
23). Like telephone books, indexes tell far more of a story than 
they seem to, and even a brief examination of ours will show 
that 1953, when Eisenhower, Malenkov and the H-bomb took 
command, ranks with 1933, the year of Roosevelt and Hitler, and 





1913, the last year of normalcy in our world. Numerologists 
please note. 

If sheer news value is the standard, our index will reveal 
that Lavrenti P. Beria must be reckoned the man of the year. 
His ups and downs made headlines from the middle of last 
January right up to this week (see the article on the page at 
your right for the latest installment). Pauline’s Perils have 
nothing on the adventures of Mr. Beria, who has been doing a 
balancing act on death’s door all year long. In January, he was 
the apparent target of the “doctors plot” furor. In March, he was 
pronouncing authoritative words over the corpse of Joseph Stalin, 
while the dead dictator’s closest associates were running for 
cover. Boris I. Nicolaevsky’s April 20 article, “How Did Stalin 
Die?”—probably the most widely reprinted New LEapeER piece 
of the year—put these facts together and speculated that Beria 
had defeated Stalin in a mortal political battle. In July, Beria met 
his match in Malenkov, who had him arrested. Malenkov, how- 
ever, did not meet his match in Senator McCarthy, who did 
not succeed in smuggling Beria out of Russia, as was rumored 
in the fall. Just when everyone had given Beria up for dead, 
Malenkov has announced that Beria indeed would be. All of these 
facts—and the background behind them—have been recorded in 
THE New Leaper during 1953. The end of the Beria story is re- 
served for the new year. 

The index also reveals a lot of “men of the year” as far as we 
on THe New LEapeER are concerned, that is, new contributors. 
Among the writers who made their New Leaver debuts in 1953 


the MGW 


were Melvin Arnold, the editor of Beacon Press; Columbia’s 
famous Harry J. Carman; Zechariah Chafee Jr., the noted civil 
libertarian; Cyril Connolly of Horizon; Norman Cousins, editor 
of the Saturday Review; Harvard’s William Yandell Elliott; 
Vermont’s Senator Ralph E. Flanders; Costa Rica’s new Presi- 
dent, José Figueres; scholars Moses Hadas and Oscar Handlin; 
former Ambassador to Moscow W. Averell Harriman; G. F, 
Hudson, England’s great authority on Asia; Tennessee Senator 
Estes Kefauver; atomic physicist Ralph E. Lapp; John J. Me- 
Cloy, former U. S. High Commissioner in Germany; Punch 
editor Malcolm Muggeridge; Michael Polanyi. physicist and 
philosopher; French savant Denis de Rougemont; Pulitzer Prize 
correspondent Edmund Stevens; historian Arnold J. Toynbee; 
British correspondent Hugh Trevor-Roper; and General Albert 
C. Wedemeyer. You will undoubtedly be hearing more from 
these gentlemen in future issues. 

1953, however, also marked the last contributions of three old, 
devoted friends: Ernst Reuter, the Mayor of Berlin; Lewis 
Corey, the labor economist; and Felix S. Cohen, the civil-rights 
attorney. All of these will be missed dearly—and not only by 
New LeapeER readers. The same is true of the late, great Russian 
democrat, Vladimir Zenzinov, who did not contribute in 1953 but 
had been a steady contributor for many years. 

Finally, the index reveals that THE New Leaver succeeded this 
year in covering more of the globe than ever before. Although 
the United States was by far the most widely-covered nation 
(followed by Russia, Korea, Germany and Britain), our readers 
were introduced to many little-known lands. Among these were 
Ethiopia, Bolivia, Kashmir, Nepal, Kenya, Costa Rica, and 
Lebanon. Another article described the contents of the world’s 
ecean bottoms—you’ll find it under “Science” in the Index of 
Subjects. Space travel? We covered that, too, but only in the 
book-review department. Perhaps next year we'll provide some- 
thing first-hand. 
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Doomed with Beria are the chiefs of the long-dreaded Ministry of State Security 


RUSSIA PURGES 


THE PURGERS 


By Boris I. Nicolaevsky 


(First of two articles) 


HE POWER relationships in the 

Kremlin today are far from 
having fully crystallized. The death 
of Stalin, who held so many different 
threads in his hands, necessitated 
many complex regroupings. These re- 
groupings are by no means com- 
pleted. The Beria case, however, 
marks an important stage in the post- 
Stalin evolution of the Soviet state. 

Who are Beria’s associates in the 
new Soviet purge? The most import- 
ant announced thus far is Vsevolod 
N. Merkulov, a veteran Chekist, who 
in 1945 was awarded the title of gen- 
eral of the army and in recent years 
has been Minister of State Control. 
He graduated from the Polytechnic 
Institute in Baku, the same school 
where Beria studied in 1918-20. Mer- 
kulov’s work in the organs of the 
Cheka-GPU-NKVD began in the very 
first years of the Bolsheviks’ arrival 
in Transcaucasia (1920-21), and it 
is then that his close collaboration 
with Beria began. 

It was in this Transcaucasian peri- 
od that Beria also began his close 
collaboration with three other individ- 
uals who have been destroyed with 
him: Sergei A. Goglidze, Bogdan Z. 
Kobulov and Vladimir G. Dekanozov. 
All were the same age as he and all 
began to work at about the same time 
as he did in the secret police, where 
they reached high posts: Goglidze, 
People’s Commissar for Internal Af- 
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Boris I. Nicolaevsky (cut at right) is one of the 
Western world’s greatest authorities on Soviet 
affairs. A former leader of the Russian Social 
Democrats and official of the Moscow Archives 
of the Russian Revolution, he is the author cf 
a biography of Azeff: The Spy, co-author of 
Forced Labor in Soviet Russia and Karl Marx: 
Man and Fighter, and a featured writer for 
scholarly journals on the Continent. A frequent 
New Leaver contributor, he wrote here four years 
ago that Malenkoy was the most powerful con- 
tender for the mantle of Stalin’s dictatorship. 








fairs of Georgia; Kobulov, his de- 
puty; Dekanozov, chief of the Com- 
missariat’s foreign section. Beria’s 
transfer in 1931-32 to the post of 
Secretary of the Transcaucasian Re- 
gional Committee of the Communist 
party strengthened these ties. 

The closeness between these men 
and Beria is shown by the following 
incident, which I learned from a re- 
liable source: In 1938, Goglidze re- 
ceived from NKVD boss Yezhov in 
Moscow an order to arrest Beria. In- 
stead of carrying out the order, how- 
ever, he notified Beria. This warning 
saved Beria by enabling him to hurry 
to Moscow to see Stalin and to play 
a vital role in overthrowing Yezhov 
and halting the Yezhov terror, which 
had already outlived its usefulness 
from Stalin’s point of view. 

Placed in Yezhov’s post by Stalin, 
Beria took with him from Transcau- 
casia a number of reliable and ex- 
perienced associates. Among them, 
of course, were Goglidze, Kobulov, 


Dekanozov and Merkulov, who com- 
prised Beria’s closest collaborators in 
directing the Commissariat from 
1938 to his arrest last June. 
Goglidze became Beria’s trusted 
representative for especially compli- 
cated assignments. At first, he was 
the Commissariat’s trouble-shooter 
for Leningrad Province. This was 
especially important in 1939, when 
the seizure of the Baltic States and 
the war against Finland were being 
prepared. Soon after, Goglidze was 
transferred to the Far East, where 
the entire secret work of directing 
Soviet agents in Korea, Japan, China 
and the Pacific countries was con- 
centrated in his hands. This secret 
work was by no means confined to 
gathering confidential information; 
Soviet agents disorganize public 
opinion abroad by undermining the 
influence of groups opposing Soviet 
policy and supporting groups whose 
influence is advantageous to the 
Kremlin. Much has been written 
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about Richard Sorge, the top Soviet 
agent in Japan on the eve of the war. 
who played a major role in Japan’s 
decision not to aid Hitler’s war 
against Russia. Sorge’s immediate 
superior was Goglidze, who sent in- 
structions to Tokyo every day. And 
Goglidze had many such agents, not 
only in Japan but throughout Asia. 

Goglidze also held sway over a 
concentration-camp area probably as 
large as the United States. He had 
overall charge of all gold-mining in 
the Kolyma region, the activity of 
the Dalstroy complex as a whole. 
and many other concentration camps 
located east of Lake Baikal. It is also 
believed that he was in direct charge 
of all atomic work. 

Dekanozov, until recently head of 
the foreign section of the MVD in 
Georgia, specialized in diplomacy. In 
the spring of 1939, he was appointed 
to the Commissariat of Foreign 
Affairs. where he headed the con- 
sular, financial and personnel sec- 
tions. He thus became Beria’s repre- 
sentative in the Foreign Commis- 
sariat, and. in that capacity, prepared 
the dismissal of Litvinov as Foreign 
Commissar. Beria, judging from a 
number of facts, was an active adher- 
ent of a rapprochement with Nazi 
Germany: and Stalin, when he intro- 
duced Beria to Ribbentrop as “our 
Himmler.” had in mind not only 
their roles as police chiefs but also 
the similarity of their foreign-policy 
views: It is known that Himmler al- 
so favored a Nazi-Soviet alliance. 

After Molotov’s appointment as 
Foreign Commissar, Dekanozov’s be- 
hind-the-scenes role increased. He 
helped prepare the Stalin-Hitler Pact. 
which Beria’s group did much to pro- 
mote, and was thereupon appointed 
Soviet Ambassador to Berlin. So 
much the greater blow to the Beria 
group when Hitler hurled his tank 
divisions against Moscow in June 
1941. It is significant that through- 
out the war. in every attempt to estab- 
lish secret contact between Moscow 
and Berlin, Dekanozov played a part. 
He did this, of course, with the bles- 
sing of Beria. 


Since the war, Dekanozov’s for- 
At the Nine- 
teenth Communist Party Congress in 
October 1952, he was not elected to 
the Party’s new Central Committee. 
But Beria remembered him; and after 
Stalin’s death, when Beria purged the 


tunes have slumped. 


Party apparatus in Georgia, he ap- 
pointed Dekanozov Minister of In- 
ternal Affairs—the post from which 
he was sent to prison. 

Beria also brought Merkulov and 
Kobulov with him from Tiflis. They 
received jobs in the central NKVD 
apparatus, directing the so-called 
“operative work” of the Commis- 
sariat, i.e., work directed at expos- 
ing and combating the opponents of 
the regime at home and abroad. 
Since Beria soon became a Politburo 
member and was occupied with ques- 
tions of grand policy, direction of the 
operative work fell completely to 
Merkulov, who became Beria’s closest 
aide. In early 1941, when the first 
attempt was made to create a sep- 
arate Commissariat for State Security 
(NKGB), Merkulov became its head. 
The war necessitated the reunification 
of the NKVD., but in 1945 the NKGB 
(known after March 1946 as the 
Ministry of State Security or MGB) 
was formed again and lasted until 
Stalin’s death. Merkulov was its first 
chief, until he was replaced in the fall 
of 1946 by Abbakumov. Merkulov 
then spent four years abroad as chief 
of the Soviet property administration 
in the occupied areas (an important 
post at the time, though not, of 
course, as important as Minister of 
State Security). until he was appoint- 
ed Minister of State Control. He held 
this post at the time of his arrest. 

The reasons for Merkulov’s re- 
moval as MGB chief in 1946 are not 
known, but this removal coincided 
with the period of greatest influence 
of Andrei A. Zhdanov. The appoint- 
ment of his successor, Abbakumov. 
was confirmed by the Supreme Soviet 
on October 18, 1946, simultaneously 
with the confirmation of Malenkov’s 
appointment as Stalin’s deputy as 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers. 


Undoubtedly. _ this 


dismissal was 


somehow related to the struggle then 
in progress between Malenkov and 
Zhdanov. Merkulov was not, of 
course, a “Malenkovite,” but it seems 
likely that he suffered as a protégé 
of Beria, who was at that time very 
close to Malenkov. 

Kobulov was Merkulov’s assistant 
up to his arrest. In recent years, 
judging from a number of sources, 
he has headed MGB activities in oc- 
cupied areas. He directed MGB work 
in East Germany and supervised Wil- 
helm Zeisser, head of the East Ger- 
man secret police, who was deposed 
after the June revolt. 

The last two of Beria’s co-defend- 
ants, Lev Vlodzimirsky and Pavel 
Meshik. were also MGB functionaries. 
Regarding Vlodzimirsky, we know 
that in July 1945, when the officials 
of the central apparatus of the MGB 
were given military titles, he received 
the rank of lieutenant-general. (Mer- 
kulov was made a general of the 
army; Goglidze and Kobulov, to- 
gether with the present Minister of 
Internal Affairs, Kruglov, were made 
colonel-generals, etc.) It is clear 
from this that Vlodzimirsky already 
held a very substantial post in the 
MGB at the time—probably as head 
of one of its sections. 

Meshik was mentioned in the press 
for the first time in May of this year. 
At the time. the “Khrushchevite” lead- 
ership of the Ukrainian Communist 
party was being crushed, with the re- 
moval of Melnikov as Secretary of 
the Ukrainian CP and similar moves. 
Meshik suddenly appeared in the post 
of Ukrainian Minister of Internal 
Affairs with the obvious task of com- 
bating forced Russification of the 
Ukraine, especially the recently-an- 
nexed Western Ukraine. Nothing 
appeared subsequently in the press 
on Meshik’s fate until his name was 
listed among Beria’s accomplices. 

Thus, together with Beria were de- 
stroyed six men who held top posts in 
the MGB apparatus, chiefly in the 
Ministry’s central administration. To 
make clear this group’s importance. 
I want to point out one interesting 
circumstance. 
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In recent years, seats on the party 
Central Committee have been appor- 
tioned to give representation to all 
important groups of Party officials 
working in various branches of the 
dictatorship. The proportional rep- 
resentation of these various groups 
corresponded to the idea of their im- 
portance held by the central Party 
apparatus. 

The latest Central Committee, at 
the Nineteenth Party Congress, in- 
cluded, out of a total of 125 members 
and 111 candidates, only 3 members 
from the MGB-MVD (including 
Beria himself) and 7 candidates. This 
is a very small fraction, comprising 
only 2.4 per cent of the Central 
Committee members and 6.3 per cent 
of the candidates. Within this group, 
half were officials not of the MGB but 
of the MVD. The heads of the MVD 
at the time of the Party Congress 
were all known, since, not long be- 
fore, zvestia had published an obitu- 
ary of the Deputy Minister of Inter- 
nal Affairs, V. V. Chernyshev, signed 
by all the leading officials of the 
Ministry. From these signatures we 
know that such old MGB “opera- 
tives’ as Serov and Ryasnoi had 
heen transferred to the MVD. Their 
transfer was probably due to the tre- 
mendous load imposed on the MVD 
in connection with the “great Stal- 
in construction projects”—projects 
which were carried out by slave labor 
under the direction of the MVD. 

Among active MGB officials, only 
one (not including Beria) was elect- 
ed a member of the Central Com- 
mittee (S. D. Ignatiev), while Go- 
glidze, Kobulov and Merkulov were 
elected candidates. Ignatiev, author 
of the famous “doctors case.” had 
disappeared from the horizon by last 
April: most likely, he was liquidated 
by Beria. The three candidates are 
now disappearing together with Beria. 
Thus, the “MGB fraction” in the 
Central Committee has been com- 
pletely wiped out, while the “MVD 
fraction” remains untouched. The 
blow fell on those MGB officials con- 
cerned with “operative” work. 

The MGB’s attempts to influence 
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BERIA: HIS GREAT POWER MADE HIM A REAL THREAT TO THE KREMLIN 


policy during the war and postwar 


years led to its destruction. (We must 
speak of the destruction of the entire 
MGB, for the purging of all its rep- 
resentatives in the Central Committee 
must have been accompanied by the 
liquidation of the other MGB lead- 
ers.) And the first conclusion to be 
drawn from the Beria purge is that 
the role of the “operative” political 
police in Russia has been signifi- 
cantly reduced. 

We are not saying that the MGB’s 
punitive activities, directed against 
real foes of the Kremlin, have been 
reduced. It is the political influence 
of the security police that is being 


curbed. 


Never before had that influence 
heen as great as under Beria. He not 
only commanded for fifteen years the 
entire totalitarian police but he be- 
came one of the Politburo’s most 
Whether he 


nourished actual plans to seize su- 


influential members. 
preme power, as the official state- 


ment asserts, is a mystery. But 
everything we know about the inter- 
nal processes in the U.S.S.R. indi- 
cates that, whatever his own subjec- 
tive wishes, this danger was certainly 
posed in real terms by the enormous 


power he commanded upon Stalin’s 


death. In this sense, the official 
charges are correct. 
(Continued next week) 
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PASTORE: NO PELLA MAN 


ROME 

wo 24-hour general protest 

jee in less than a week have 

apparently accomplished little be- 

sides adding more lost man-hours to 

the staggering total piled up in Italy 
in recent years. 

The first of these walkouts, on De- 
cember 11, involved the railwaymen 
plus numerous categories of state 
employes, including some teachers. 
This was followed, four days later, 
by a general strike of industrial 
workers and urban transportation 
personnel. The ostensible reason for 
these demonstrations was strictly eco- 
nomic. The railway unions com- 
plained that their employer—which, 
in the case of Italy’s state railways, 
is the Ministry of Transportation— 
had made no effort to improve their 
conditions and had failed to imple- 
ment previous promises to separate 
the railwaymen’s pay scale from that 
of the civil service. They further list- 
ed violations of trade-union rights. 
The industrial workers’ demands cen- 
tered mainly on the failure of the 
Confindustria employers association 
to standardize wage scales and in- 
clude in the base pay figures various 
supplementary allowances now listed 
separately (for the cost of living, the 
price of bread, rent and overtime). 
The workers complained that this re- 
sulted in wide discrepancies and 
also complicated bookkeeping all 
around. 

Apart from these economic issues, 
the strike movement reflected the con- 
flicts, confusion and cross-currents of 


THE ITALIAN 


the current Italian political situation. 
Both walkouts were jointly sponsored 
by the Christian Democratic trade- 
union federation CISL, which is 
affiliated with the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, and 
the Communist CGIL. The decision 
to call an industrial strike was first 
announced by the CISL and promptly 
welcomed by the Communist unions. 
The latter thereupon proceeded to 
announce a railway and public em- 
ployes’ strike ahead of the industrial 
strike, and to this the CISL agreed 
after some initial hesitation. Italy’s 
third major labor organization, the 
Social Democratic UIL, while sup- 
porting the strike of railwaymen and 
public employes, opposed the indus- 
trial strike on the ground that it 
would obtain nothing for the workers 
and that any effective strike action 
should be postponed until after the 
Christmas holidays, when walkouts 
of longer duration than a one-day 
protest could be called if necessary 
to enforce the workers’ demands. 
The CISL decision to resort to 


strike action was the culmination of 
a period of growing intra-party con- 
flict between the Christian Democrat- 
ic trade-union leadership and _ the 
Christian Democratic Government, a 
conflict accentuated by a clash of 
personalities. Long before the present 
Pella Government took office, CISL 
Secretary General Giulio Pastore and 
his associates had been pressing the 
party to adopt a more vigorous labor 
and social program, including freer 
spending on public works and other 
measures designed to promote fuller 
employment. 

Close personal ties _ between 
Pastore and Alcide de Gasperi kept 
the argument within moderate 
bounds so long as de Gasperi was 
Premier, but Pastore had regarded 
Pella as his major adversary ever 
since the latter, as Budget Minister 
and sponsor of the famous “Pella 
line” of defending the stability of the 
lira above all else, had steadfastly 
opposed freer expenditure of public 
funds. Since Pella became head of 
the Government, not even the good 


— 








Edmund Stevens (cut at left) cabled this article 
to THe New Leaver on half a day’s notice. It rep- 
resents his up-to-the-minute appraisal of a dat 
gerous situation that has _ received dangerously 
little attention in U.S. newspapers. The strikes 
were the latest sign of the mounting social and 
political tensions which had been temporarily sub 
dued by the Trieste furor. These tensions place the 
Italian future very much in doubt. Mr. Stevens, of 
course, is the Pulitzer Prize-winning correspondent 
of the Christian Science Monitor and author of 
the widely-praised This Is Russia Uncensored: 
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Christian unions trapped 


between Pella and the Communists 


GENERAL STRIKES 


offices of de Gasperi and other me- 
diators have managed to bridge the 
gulf of suspicion and personal an- 
tipathy. 

Pella feels that Pastore’s program 
would result in inflation and in de- 
struction of the public confidence 
which the Premier has so laboriously 
built up. Pastore contends that Pella’s 
restrictive spending program, which 
bears the trademark of the Christian 
Democratic party, is losing support 
for the Christian Democratic trade 
unions. Whatever its actual cause, 
the decline of the CISL is confirmed 
by recent factory-committee  elec- 
tions, in which the CGIL gained 
strength everywhere at the expense 
of its Christian Democratic com- 
petitors. 

The CISL embarked on strike ac- 
tion primarily in an attempt to dem- 
onstrate its independence and bolster 
its waning prestige among the work- 
ing masses. It is debatable whether 
it succeeded in this. The Communists 
not only hailed the CISL’s initiative 
and proclaimed their support, but, 
under the guise of a “united front,” 
attempted to move in and capture 
leadership of the strike. In many 
areas, they succeeded as a result of 
superior numbers, better organiza- 
tion and the confusion prevailing 
among many Christian Democrats. 

spite the strictly economic nature 
of the strike platform, the Commu- 
nists did their best to impart a po- 
litical character to the walkout and 
develop it into an attack on the pres- 
ent government—not too difficult a 
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maneuver, since in many instances 
the Government was the employer. 
This greatly aggravated the ambigu- 
ity and awkwardness of the CISL’s 
position. 

Reports and figures on how effec- 
tive the strikes proved in terms of 
rank-and-file response differ accord- 
ing to source. The Communists 
claimed the highest turnout, while 
Confindustria tried to minimize the 
response. Both strikes were most 
effective in the industrial North and 
less so in the South. There were no- 
table exceptions, such as the Fiat 
automobile plant in Turin, where 
only one-third of the workers 
obeyed the strike call and the of- 
fice employes ignored it altogether, 
although the Fiat plant has long been 
considered a CGIL stronghold. At 
Italy’s biggest munitions plant, the 
BPD at Colleferro south of Rome, 
which is now working on NATO or- 
ders, less than 1 per cent of the work- 
ers stayed away. Nevertheless, in the 
big cities, including Rome, normal 
activity was effectively paralyzed for 
the duration of the walkout. 

In the aftermath of the strikes, 
the free trade unions, both the Chris- 
tian Democratic CISL and the Social 
Democratic UIL, are in something of 
a quandary as to their next move, 
hemmed in as they are on one side 
by the Government, which hesitates 
to back the workers’ legitimate de- 
mands (and thereby deprive the 
Communists of their most effective 
talking points), and on the other 
side by the Communists, who, after 


temporary setbacks, are now ad- 
vancing again on all fronts. 

The CISL’s strike decision is not 
the only example of how some Chris- 
tian Democratic elements are trying to 
fight fire with fire, adopting Commu- 
nist methods and Communist de- 
mands. Another example of what is 
coming to be called “white Commu- 
nism” is the case of the Pignone en- 
gineering works in Florence, which 
the owners decided to liquidate be- 
cause it was running at a loss. With 
the approval of Christian Democratic 
Mayor LaPira, the workers moved 
in and occupied the plant, subse- 
quently receiving support and mater- 
ial aid from both the Vatican and the 
Interior Ministry in Rome. Only a 
few years ago, Interior Ministry po- 
lice action against a similar illegal 
attempt at factory occupation near 
Modena cost six lives. It is hard to 
escape the conclusion that, in the 
long run, such methods, instead of 
combating Communism, play into its 
hands. Already CGIL Secretary 
Giuseppe di Vittorio has been threat- 
ening a new wave of strike actions 
with or without the support of the 
CISL and UIL. 

As a footnote, it is interesting to 
record that the neo-Fascist labor 
group CISNAL issued its own strike 
call, but its collaboration was _re- 
jected by the other unions. 
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OR ME, the recent New York 
tend strike was a blessing 
in disguise. Usually, I spend about 
two hours over the Times and the 
Herald Tribune. The day the strike 
started, I put in five minutes listen- 
ing to the news summary sent out by 
Station WQXR. The other 115 
minutes I devoted to a chapter of 
Egon Friedell’s A Cultural History 
of the Modern Age. This substitution 
for my favorite journals proved to be 
a happy and useful one. 

Friedell is a German 
scholar. He is writing about the Re- 


typical 


naissance. But he begins with a dis- 
cussion of evolution. From that he 
goes on to Freudian psychology. 
From there he proceeds to explain 
his view that the first impulse toward 
the modern world came from the 
ravages of the Black Death in the 
fourteenth century. In Europe alone, 
more than 25 million people are said 
to have died in misery. Half-crazed 
men and women streamed from town 
to town singing, praying and jabber- 
ing. Earthquakes disturbed the land 
and blazing portents disturbed the 
sky. Many blamed the priests for the 
mounting misfortune, and faith in 
religion was seriously shaken. In 
France and Germany, the Jews were 
generally blamed, and thousands of 
them were burned. 

Friends are forever asking me 
whether [ think there was ever an- 
other age as disturbed and unhappy 
as ours. I sometimes give them a sub- 
stantial list of unhappy and troublous 
times. But I never happened to think 
of this period from the middle to the 
end of the fourteenth century. We 
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have had Hitler and Stalin. We have 
the hydrogen bomb. But the world is 
far from being as shattered as it was 
six centuries ago. No matter how 
many citizens Senator McCarthy may 
call before his committee, 
Americans go quietly about their 
business. They have not lost their re- 
ligion, their faith in democracy or 


most 


anything else important. And Amer- 
ican production figures go on from 
high to higher. 

But this is off my subject. What 
interests me is the difference between 
reading Egon Friedell and reading 
Arthur Krock and his sundry col- 
leagues. I appreciate the Times, the 
Herald Tribune, the Christian Science 
Monitor and the few other good 
papers which we have. My only ad- 
verse criticism is that they are too 
thick. They take too much time. The 
London Times and the Manchester 
Guardian can be read in half the 
time, and they give essentially as 
satisfactory a picture of world 
events. 

But the real trouble does not lie 
with the papers. It lies in our read- 
ing habits. We have turned the daily 
press into a deadly opiate. Most of 
us read two or three papers in the 
morning and two or three more at 
night. We go on almost unconsciously 
from scandal to politics to disasters 
to sports to funnies. There is no 
selection. Particularly if we read 
papers like the News or the Mirror. 
we emerge from our plunge into mis- 
deeds and misfortunes with the con- 
viction that this is a terrible time— 
far worse than any other that has 
ever been. 


What I am getting at is that we 
should exercise more control over 
our expenditure of time. Most of us 
could make do with one paper a day. 
And we need not pore over every 
bit of news or gossip which the city 
editor thinks worthy of space. What 
we should read is what we need as 
citizens of our country and of the 
world. We could probably cover all 
that is really useful—even in a good 
paper—in half an hour. It would be 
helpful to clip important articles or 
make notes on them. But I suppose 
this suggestion is a leap into the blue 
of utopia. 

And now I am coming to my point. 
By limiting yourself to one paper a 
day, you will be saving some mul- 
tiple of five cents. If your self-re- 
straint brings you the minimum 
benefit, you will save $18.25 a year. 
With that sum you can buy five or 
six books. You have saved the money 
out of your newspaper budget, which 
is devoted to reading for the sake of 
intelligent citizenship. You will want 
to spend it in the same department 
and for the same purpose. That is, 
you will want to spend it for books, 
which, if they do not furnish news, 
will help you to understand the news. 
This line of reasoning points toward 
hooks on history. 

The information necessary to an 
understanding of what is now taking 
place back more than _ two 
thousand years. To be really dis 
cerning, to get the broad drift of 
things, a modern man ought to know 
about what happened in Greece and 
Rome. He should have some sort of 
picture of the great European wars 
and social movements. He should. in 
particular. know pretty well what 
happened in England and America 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. In a couple of years, 
spending no more than he would save 
by cutting down on daily papers. he 
could buy books covering these sub- 
jects and periods. It might even be 
a good thing for the members of 
the journalistic fraternity to make 
this sort of investment. But this is 
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sheer dreaming. 
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Mr. Stevenson was applauded by liberals 


and by Dixiecrats—which group erred? 


Adlai in 
Atlanta 


By Joseph R. Fiszman 


HE MORNING of November 24 was grouchy, windy 
a cold in Atlanta, and the skies were laden with 
threatening clouds. Despite this, thousands of Georgians, 
white and colored, gathered in the square before the large 
white Capitol Building to hear an address by Adlai 
Stevenson. Many came from faraway corners of the state, 
from the mountains to the north and the swampy villages 
near the Florida border. This was Stevenson’s first speech 
in the South since returning from his world tour. The 
titular leader of the Democratic party was expected to 
reply to the attacks of the Republican Administration on 
his party’s past record and on the loyalty of its leaders— 
principally on former President Truman. 

The Capitol Building in Atlanta is the home both of 
the Georgia Legislature, now in session, and of the young 
Governor, Herman Talmadge, who at the last Presidential 
election voted for Stevenson “with great reluctance.” Be- 
fore this building stand moss-covered, chipped statues 
of former Governors of Georgia, among them that of 
Eugene Talmadge, father of the present Governor; there. 
too, stand monuments to the heroes of the South, the 
generals who fought against Lincoln’s armies to presetve 
the South’s outmoded feudalism and white supremacy. 

The dailies and news agencies reported the text of 
Stevenson’s speech in Atlanta and a similar address later 
in Montgomery, Alabama, but they did not—they could 
hot—report its effect on the minds of the simple people 
in the South and of their leaders. They could not recreate 








Josep R. FiszMan was born in Poland and educated in 
China. He has been living in Georgia for the past year. 
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STEVENSON AND HERMAN TALMADGE: 
DEMOCRACY’ IN A STATE OF 


"CONSISTENT 
‘GOOD DEMOCRATS' 


the atmosphere which surrounded Mr, Stevenson’s ad- 
dress. 

First, it must be noted that the Georgia Legislature 
adopted a resolution to invite the former Illinois Gov- 
ernor, and it was Herman Talmadge who officially in- 
vited him. The Georgia Legislature (with the exception 
of three lonesome Republicans) consists exclusively of 
Democrats, all proud of their party affiliation. True, they 
are not all of the Stevenson ilk—most of them resisted 
his candidacy at the Democratic Convention in Chicago, 
supporting instead their own Senator Dick Russell. Many 
of the Democrats of the Georgia Legislature fought 
Truman during his Presidency, many of them actively 
hated Roosevelt—“the cripple in the White House,” 
Eugene Talmadge once called him. But still, the Georgia 
legislators are technically members of the same party as 
Roosevelt, Truman and Stevenson. Now, under the pres- 
sure of Southern voters who are generally disappointed 
with the first year of Republican rule and under the 
greater pressure of the farmers dissatisfied with Ezra 
Benson, Southern Democrats feel a greater need to con- 
solidate party ranks. They see in Stevenson their best 
chance to do so. They watch his growing national 
popularity and hope that perhaps they can mold him to 
their own liking. 

Are their hopes being realized? Or—has Stevenson 
met the expectations of those Southern liberals who be- 
lieved that, in the heart of the Deep South, he would still 
emphasize what sets him apart from Herman Talmadge, 
Hugh White and Gordon Persons? In the days before 
Stevenson came to Atlanta, people wondered: Would he 
touch upon the burning questions of the day—race dis- 
crimination, segregation, fair employment—or would he 
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ATLANTA CONTINUED 


try to smooth them over, and ease himself out with a 
joke and a pleasant smile? 

He indeed joked and smiled, as always. No sooner 
had he descended from the plane than he marveled at 
the autumn weather and said: “If I had known that I 
would find such beautiful weather here, I would have 
brought along my golf clubs.” And the people around 
laughed, knowing that President Eisenhower spends a 
few months a year at an Augusta golf club. When one 
of the wholesome high-school girls waiting for him at the 
airport asked why he had avoided the South during his 
campaign, he said, “It seems I fared better in the states 
I didn’t visit than in the ones I did.” 

But these, after all, are the tools of the politician— 
smiles, jokes and compliments. Among the compliments 
was the statement that he felt more at home in Georgia 
than in Illinois because here he was among so many 
“good Democrats.” 

His speech was not delivered in the hall of the Legis- 
lature, but from a specially constructed platform in front 
of the Capitol Building. The square was packed. People 
stood on the roofs or sat on the ledges of the surround- 
ing windows; a few even mounted the shoulders of the 
deceased generals and Governors, the monuments of the 
past. Young boys and girls sitting on the monuments 
heard Lieutenant-Governor Griffin (a Talmadge man 
who hopes to become Governor at the next election) in- 
troduce the people on the platform: Stevenson’s brother- 
in-law, Mr. Ernest Ives; the Mayor of Atlanta, Mr. 
Hartsfield; the commissioner of this-and-that. 

The people waited impatiently for Stevenson, got tired 
of applauding and hid their frozen hands in their coat 
pockets. Griffin introduced the first lady of the state, 
“the beautiful and noble Mrs. Herman Talmadge,” and 
then the lady who needs no introduction, “the widow 
of our beloved and revered Governor Eugene Talmadge, 
the mother of the present Governor.” A small gray- 
haired woman arose, waved to the crowd and received 
scattered applause from some corners. It was her hus- 
band who made history in the South, who symbolized its 
worst and most backward aspects, whose name alone 
awoke fright in Negroes. It was he who hated such as 
Stevenson and hated the large cities. (“New York is a 
city of illiterates; even the waiters in the restaurants 
don’t speak a good English because they’re foreigners.” ) 
When this man was elected Governor in 1946, he boasted 
that for the next four years no “nigger” would have 
voting rights in Georgia. His worn, chipped, moss-cov- 
ered monument stands on the square, before the Capitol 
Building, a monument of an emaciated old man with a 
scorching finger pointed toward the mobs. Young girls 
and boys sat on his stony shoulders the better to see 
and hear Adlai Stevenson; his widow came to welcome 
Stevenson. His son, Herman Talmadge, the present Gov- 
ernor, now stood before the microphones and television 
cameras to greet Stevenson, and said that Georgia has a 
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consistent record of democracy and compared Stevenson 
with Franklin Roosevelt. 

The times change, indeed, but has the Talmadge clan 
changed with the times? Not appreciably; the Talmadges 
remain the same. All their words of praise for Roosevelt 
and Stevenson are mere opportunism. But liberalism has 
spread roots in the South, especially in the cities, and the 
Talmadges are the first to recognize such a fact. 

Stevenson gave this fact due recognition. He said: 


“Negroes were long our most depressed minority. 
Happily, their position has enormously improved. | 
unhesitatingly applaud the progress in the South, 
which, by contrast with the past, is even more con- 
spicuous than in the North. I believe, and I think in 
common with the great majority of thoughtful white 
people of the South, that this improvement must and 
will continue, particularly in enlarged opportunities 
for Negroes and advancement in the South’s ex. 
panding industries.” 


This almost sounded like a mild endorsement of fair- 
employment practices. It was said in the presence of a 
Governor and legislators now cracking their skulls for a 
way to continue segregated schools if the Supreme Court 
rules against public-school segregation. And this was 
said to a gathering whose children are raised not know- 
ing that a Negro can be something other than a dish- 
washer, shoe-shine boy or yardman. 

Each listener interpreted Stevenson’s address as he 
saw fit, however. Herman Talmadge, at a subsequent 
press conference, rubbed his hands and said: “He’s tell- 
ing the truth there. Up North they make speeches for 
Negroes; here we do something for them.” 

When Stevenson attacked the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, when he criticized Attorney General Brownell, the 
people applauded. Very sparse applause was heard, how: 
ever, when he defended former President Truman. Per- 
haps because Truman is the living embodiment of every: 
thing which is hostile to the Talmadges. 

Perhaps all this makes clearer why Stevenson’s ap- 
pearance in the South awoke such mixed feelings. The 
Southern liberals hailed him, but in their hearts re 
mained a feeling of incompleteness. Perhaps this was 
because the Dixiecrats had also applauded him. From 
Atlanta, Stevenson proceeded to Montgomery, Alabama 
and delivered a similar speech. And there, too, he was 
well liked. Governor Persons, the Alabama edition of 
Talmadge, who only recently engaged in a vigorous wat 
against organized labor in his state, liked Stevenson 80 
much that he proclaimed him an “all-American,” the 
man behind whom all Democrats would gather in 1956. 

Perhaps this is all the politics of the moment. But it 
seems that someone is making a political miscalculation 
in regard to Adlai Stevenson. The question is: Who is 
making the error—the liberals or the Dixiecrats? One 
group must be wrong; for the pressing social problems 
in which they both have a stake cannot be dismissed by 
blithe talk about the “unity of the party.” 
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Both sides look to the West for a solution 


REPORT ON 


THE ARAB REFUGEES 


By Mark Alexander 


JERUSALEM 
LONG the Arab-Israeli borders 
—in the Gaza strip, near Zarka 
in Jordan, in Southern Syria and in 
Lebanon—hundreds of thousands of 
Palestinian Arab refugees are pass- 
ing their fifth winter in detention 
camps. They are far from their old 
homes and perhaps even further now 
from their hope of eventual return or 
resettlement than ever before. 

Their exact number is unknown. 
Arab Government spokesmen give it 
as approximately one million, which 
is certainly exaggerated for political 
reasons. An Israeli White Book on 
the refugee question estimates their 
number at no more than half a mil- 
lion (which is probably too low), 
while the United Nations Welfare 
and Relief Agency two years ago 
agreed on a figure of 711,000. It 
pointed out, however, that this was 
merely a “working hypothesis” since 
no definite figure could be deter- 
mined, 

In December 1947, when Arab 
armed resistance began against the 
UN decision to establish a Jewish 
State (and especially when the time 
for British withdrawal approached in 
March and April 1948), Palestinian 
Arabs were told by their leaders to 
leave the battleground. The Irgun 
Ivai Leumi’s barbarous slaughter of 
Arab civilians in Deir Yasin, near 
Jerusalem, was another reason for 
the mass exodus of Arabs from the 
Jerusalem area, but it was certainly 
not the most important one. 

Regardless of the real number of 
Arab refugees or the cause of their 
flight, however, there can be no 
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doubt about the reality of their prob- 
lem and the urgent need to solve it. 
The United States Congress has ap- 
propriated $60 million under MSA 
for Arab refugee relief and rehabil- 
itation in 1953 and a similar sum 
for 1954. Over 50 other nations have 
contributed to UNWRA since _ its 
establishment, and help has also 
come from religious groups and civic 
associations. Yet, after five years of 
experience the sad truth is that this 
aid has done far more harm than 
good. By agreeing to pay for the 
maintenance of refugee camps, the 
United States and other Western na- 
tions have, in the eyes of the refugees 
and the Arab governments, accepted 
responsibility for their flight from 
Palestine. 

The Russians, who were at least 
as consistent as the U.S. in support- 
ing the UN decision of November 
1947, have not given a single cent 
to the Arab refugees. Yet, nobody in 
the Middle East considers them re- 
sponsible for the situation created. 
Meanwhile, the Communists in Jor- 
dan and elsewhere are working in 
and near the detention camps. 

Jordanian Communist candidates 
received 25 per cent of the vote in 
the election two years ago and would 
do better now. Though most party 
leaders are still under arrest in Al 
Jafr concentration camp, and a new 
anti-Communist law threatening mil- 
itants with draconic punishment was 
accepted this month by the Jordanian 
Parliament, it can be safely stated 
that these measures will do little to 
restrict Communist activities. They 
will not prevent the appearance of 


Communist newspapers such as Al 
Hakika or weaken the party’s po- 
sition as the strongest political group 
existing now in Jordan. 

Most observers admit now that 
the obvious solution to the refugee 
problem would have been, and still 
is, to make Israel accept some of the 
refugees and resettle the majority in 
Arab countries. Plans for such a 
move by those in a position to settle 
the issue, however, have been 
thwarted by the Arab governments, 
which regard the refugee issue as a 
heaven-sent gift in their struggle 
against Israel and the West. It is 
also an open secret that the hundreds 
of contractors and merchants who 
have profited from Western help for 
the refugees are loath to lose this 
comfortable source of income. 

There have been some indications 
that General Naguib of Egypt and 
Colonel Shishekly of Syria have 
been having second thoughts about 
the Arab refugees, because large 
Communist cells have been found in 
the camps in their respective coun- 
tries. The Egyptian Government has 
offered to aid the refugees in the 
Gaza area by irrigating a portion of 
the Sinai Peninsula with Nile River 
water. Tracts of land have been des- 
ignated by the Syrian Government, 
too, for possible development for the 
benefit of refugees. But these are 
small-scale projects, and the two 
governments continue to oppose any 
large-scale approach for political 
reasons. 

Unfortunately, the 
which the Arab refugees feel toward 
the UN and the West is not alto- 
gether unfounded. Economic help 
alone will never solve the refugee 
problem. It can be solved only if the 
West—and, particularly, U.S. diplo- 
mats—insists on political settlement 
as a condition of economic aid. Thus 
far, it has preferred to follow the 
line of least resistance. Consequently, 
Western prestige continues to de- 
cline in the Middle East, and de- 
spondency, demoralization and Com- 
munism flourish in the refugee 
camps. 
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By George Catlin 


The Threat 
of Atlantic 


Disunion 


The organic cooperation developed 
in two world wars is endangered 


by disputes on several key issues 


ESTERN Europe has not forgotten the two great 
Wie in which the Allies fought side by side; 
Britain, especially, has not forgotten. In Britain, Canada, 
America and the rest of the English-speaking world, the 
two wars created a substantial habit of organic co. 
operation—and such cooperation is, indeed, the basis 
for any projected federal union or “social and economic 
union.” Were such organic cooperation to break down, 
it would be a major political catastrophe for the West 
and for the hope of lasting peace. Merely because it 
would be catastrophic, however, does not mean that it 
is impossible. Atlantic disunion is a real danger. 

A test of the state of Anglo-American cooperation will 
come next year, when the UN will discuss revision of its 
Charter. Secretary of State Dulles—even in the face of 
the antithetical Bricker Amendment—has taken the lead 
by throwing open anew the question of the Great Powers’ 
veto in the Security Council. This is all to the good. 
The maintenance of lasting peace with freedom requires 
an authority powerful enough to bring Great Power 
aggressors. as well as small fry, into line. 

While Mr. Dulles is thinking of abolishing the veto. 
his vision of international justice does not seem to be 
the present view of the British Government. It is true, of 
course, that Anthony Eden did say in July 1950: 

“If we do not have a success in Korea, it does not 
matter how good the Charter is which we draft: it will 
not be worth the paper on which it is written. But, if 
we have a success, then will come the moment when. 
on the basis of the establishment of the authority of 
international law, we can amend and strengthen it and 
increase its authority if we so desire—and I say all 
success to that endeavor.” 

Whatever Mr. Eden said in 1950, however, does not 
seem relevant in Britain today. Why? Perhaps the em- 
battled United Nations of the world did not “have a suc- 
cess” against the “Chinese volunteers” who occupied 
more than half the Korean front or against the volunteers 
from the “neutral” Soviet Union who (according to 
Marguerite Higgins) also fought the UN there. Or. per- 
haps, the United Nations is not an embryo world com- 
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munity of like-minded, peaceful nations, which Franco’s 
Government must not join because (as Mr. Attlee said) 
it could not accept UN “principles.” Perhaps the UN is 
just a forum for endless debate which is competent to 
sttle the sovereignty of some rocks off the Channel 
Islands. Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold says that 
“the idea of the United Nations as a club to which only 
the like-minded will be admitted is unrealistic.” We must 
face up to the implications of this thesis. 

At the United Nations Association Conference in 
Geneva, a majority voted not to pay homage to the 
soldiers who died under UN command in Korea, because 
this might produce “disagreement,” and “the need was to 
find common ground” between aggressor and aggressee. 
This move was led by the British delegation, with the 
French and Scandinavians in warm support. Adlai Steven- 
son has added that one must not “cause alarm” among 
one’s allies. This is certainly the prevailing mood: “com- 
mon ground” with fellow club-members, “unity” among 
allies at the price of action. It is all hard for many Amer- 
icans to understand. 

It was not many years ago that a certain statesman 
denounced “Herr Hitler and his group of wicked men, 
whose hands are stained with blood and soiled with cor- 
tuption . . . of neutral nations, each of whom hopes that, 
if he feeds the crocodile enough, the crocodile will eat 
him last.” Sir Winston Churchill’s biographer records 
that, where Mr. Chamberlain could only wring his hands, 
Mr. Churchill shook his fist. Although many felt that 
war would be the end of civilization, some preferred this 
to tyranny. 

Today, it is different. Lord Beaverbrook’s editor, John 





Few men are as well qualified to discuss America’s 
relations with the rest of the world as George Catlin, 
a writer, teacher and diplomat. American-born and a 
triple-prize man at Oxford, Mr. Catlin has lectured at 
Cornell, Yale, Heidelberg, Calcutta and Peking Univer- 
sities. He is 56 years old, the author of Principles of 
Politics, The History of the Political Philosophers, and 
a life of Gandhi. He was an editor of The Realist 
magazine, along with H. G. Wells, Arnold Bennett, and 
Julian and Aldous Huxley, and once served as temporary 
Provost of Mar Ivanios College, South India. He also 
led the Rockefeller Foundation’s investigation of the 
Prohibition Amendment. He was a speechwriter in 
Wendell Willkie’s campaign for the Presidency, and was 
a technical adviser to the Deputy Leader of the British 
Labor party during the war. A passionate advocate of 
Anglo-American union as the nucleus of world feder- 
ation, he represented England at several conferences on 
European union; at one of these, in Luxembourg in 
1948, his opposite numbers for France and Germany 
were Maurice Schumann and Konrad Adenauer. Last 
year, Mr. Catlin was the official guest of the Government 
of Pakistan, visited Indonesia and Burma on behalf of 
the British Foreign Office, and also made extensive 
tours of Ceylon, India, Siam, Malaya and Australia. 
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Gordon, reports that the Russian people, having no basis 
for comparison (none of them having been soldiers 
abroad, presumably), find the Soviet Union a paradise; 
there is no resistance to the Malenkov regime. Whether 
Mr. Beria shares these views he does not say. Desmond 
Donnelly, of the Aneurin Bevan-Barbara Castle minority 
group, says that, rather than persist in opposition to 
Peking’s demands, “regretfully | would be prepared to 
break the Anglo-American alliance on this issue.” 

It is more grave that the Archbishop of York says that 

“unless China takes open aggressive action” [1.e., 

formally declares war in the old polite style], Great 
Britain “would refuse to make war against her; it is 
hoped that this is clearly understood in the United 
States. The sooner the government which represents 
the vast majority of the Chinese people is admitted 
to the membership of the United Nations, the more 
hope there will be of a permanent settlement. . . . It 
is inconceivable that a vast nation like China should 
be permanently excluded” (as Italy is—G.C.). 

The basis of the Archbishop’s remarks about the gen- 
eral Chinese support of Mao is, one imagines, based on 
the attitude of the Chinese “volunteer” prisoners of war 
who have so quietly and unanimously decided to return 
to their beloved Red regime. The Archbishop’s attitude 
might be described as an appetite for peace and charity 
without the discomforts of courage and justice. By con- 
trast, there is something refreshing in the remark of 
Lord Salisbury about diplomatic recognition of Peking: 
“a particularly futile example of appeasement.” Lord 
Salisbury, however, is not an elected official. 

The majority British view on Asia has a budding 
counterpart with regard to Europe. The spectacular suc- 
cess of Dr. Adenauer in Germany was not a cause for 
congratulations in official London, but a cause for pause. 
German revival is a present fact beyond dispute. But now 
the dreaded specter is rising again—not so much the 
specter of Hitlerism, but that of German trade power, 
with its memories of 1912. Before long, we may see the 
emergence of a demand for the revival of the Triple 
Entente, aimed at Germany and America. It will be pre- 
ceded by beatings on the old, ancestral drum of anti- 
Germanism (as distinct from anti-Nazism). 

The call for a new Entente will come first from 
France. Already the famous M. Daladier is reminding 
us that the Franco-Soviet treaty, negotiated by the even 
more celebrated M. Laval in 1935, is still in force. And 
French propaganda always has a profound effect on 
British public opinion, especially on the officials of the 
old-school-tie brigade, whose sisters go to Paris to be 
“finished.” 

The call for the new Triple Entente will be defended 
on the basis of the sacred Balance of Power. Such an 
Entente, however, would directly threaten American 
security. Conversely, an American policy which found its 
chief allies in Germany, Spain and Japan could scarcely 
be regarded as healthy; it would lose international sym- 
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pathy as fascist. The old balance of power is not a 
solution for the free world today. 

What is required, on the contrary, is a total unbalance 
of power, backed by a resolute diplomacy and such ade- 
quate military force as was squandered in the foolish 
Forties. As President Eisenhower has noted, the assent 
of the United Nations is absolutely indispensable for the 
completion of American policy. This does not mean 
America must gain the assent of every nation. What 
matters is to carry with us, in the enforcement of the 
rule of law, the clear majority of states and, whenever 
practicable, of peoples. Mr. Dulles is, therefore, on 
strong ground in criticizing the abuse of the veto by the 
privileged five. This, in the long run, may be a very 
positive line of action for American policy. 

An even more constructive policy is that advocated by 
the great and good Paul-Henri Spaak, Belgian Socialist, 
who, with the support of French Socialists André Phillip 
and Guy Mollet, is pressing forward toward the realiza- 
tion of an authentic European Community. Their efforts 
are directed toward such a Community on a political as 
well as military and economic levels, and they show gen- 
uine imagination. 

Spaak shares with Dr. Adenauer a distaste for the dan- 
gerously defeatist policy (once advocated by Walter 
Lippmann) of a disarmed, neutralized Germany. Such a 





policy is, of course, untenable for the United States, 
Even its variant, which visualized the recognition of 
Germany’s division as permanent and advocates a wide 
neutralized strip between the two Germanys, is danger- 
ous. Once this thesis is accepted, it is not difficult to 
move on to advocating the assimilation of West Berlin 
into the surrounding East Zone. And such a betrayal of 
the heroic West Berliners would be a crime unequaled 
since the sell-out of Poland. 

These notes should suggest what I believe should be 
the major elements of U.S. policy: 

1. Inter-allied unity is important, but it cannot be 
monolithic and should not be regarded as a value to be 
achieved at any cost everywhere. Specifically, America 
should be free to move in the Pacific for its own defense, 

2. The United States must have with it a dynamic 
and determined core in the United Nations. Although 
unanimity on every issue is impossible, the support of a 
UN majority is indispensable to American policy. 

3. Europe must be encouraged in genuinely seeking— 
for its own good—its own unification, on as many levels 
as possible. 

In short, Atlantic disunion can be prevented by affir- 
mative policies seeking a total unbalance of power, in 
which the collective Western strength will far outweigh 
national jealousies. 


UN’s LODGE, PEARSON, HAMMARSKJOLD: ‘AN EMBRYO WORLD COMMUNITY OF LIKE-MINDED NATIONS”? 
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0 FAR as American history is concerned, this has been 
S:. unusually rich autumn, bringing us books as read- 
able and as varied as James Thomas Flexner’s The 
Traitor and the Spy (Harcourt, Brace, $5.75), Stewart 
Holbrook’s The Age of the Moguls (Doubleday, $5.00), 
and Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s Vermont Tradition (Little, 
Brown, $4.50). These are all books that help us to un- 
derstand what we are and how we got that way. 

The traitor of Mr. Flexner’s title is, of course, Benedict 
Arnold, and the spy is John André. The account of 
André, which is based on much new material, gives us an 
attractive figure. We see him as a rebel against business, 
as the pet of the once famous Anna Seward, “Swan of 
Lichfield,” and as a convivial student in Germany. Having 
taken a commission in the Army, the amiable young 
dilettante was sent to Canada in 1774, and within a 
year, much to his surprise, was engaged in resisting a 
Yankee invasion—of which Benedict Arnold was the 
leader, André was taken prisoner, but a year later he 
was exchanged, and during the British occupation of 
Philadelphia he enjoyed the society of the local belles, 
among them Peggy Shippen, who in due season was to 
become Mrs. Benedict Arnold. Less and less of a 
dilettante and more and more of a soldier, he found 
himself the trusted aide of the British commander, Sir 
Henry Clinton. When Arnold was ripe for treason, 
André was the right man to carry on negotiations. 

The outlines of Arnold’s life are better known, but 
there are many points on which scholars disagree, and 
Flexner has worked hard to get the record straight. Reck- 
less, ambitious and hot-tempered, Arnold displayed great 
courage and fortitude in his hazardous and unsuccessful 
expedition against Quebec. Two years later, he played an 
important part in the Battle of Saratoga, though Flexner 
gives him less credit than have some other historians. 
Always quick to take umbrage, Arnold had by this time a 
large number of grievances, both real and imaginary, and 
both the state of his health and the condition of his 
pocketbook fostered his dissatisfactions. Being in the 
mood for treason, he coldbloodedly resolved to make 
treason pay; and, encouraged and assisted by Peggy 
Shippen, whom he had married, he got in touch with 
the British. Flexner sets forth clearly the prolonged and 
Complicated negotiations that went on between Arnold 
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By Granville Hicks 


Three New Historical Books Discuss 
Traitors, Tycoons and Vermonters 


and Sir Henry Clinton, and he gives a circumstantial and 
dramatic account of the events leading up to the capture 
of André. 

There is no blacker name in American history than 
that of Benedict Arnold, and he deserves his infamous 
reputation. Loyalty to the government of one’s country is 
not always a virtue; on the contrary, tyranny—such as 
we have seen in the fascist and Communist countries— 
makes disloyalty virtuous. But Arnold had barely a 
shadow of excuse. If, as Flexner is willing to concede, he 
was able to convince himself that a British victory would 
be in the best interests of the people of the colonies, it 
was because he wanted to be convinced. His grievances 
and his greeds—his insistence on being well paid for 
his treachery is one of the more sordid elements in the 
story—were what made him do what he did, and there 
is nothing pleasant to be said about either. 

Yet—and I suppose this is the real reason for telling 
the story once more—Arnold was not one of those in- 
carnations of pure evil about which we read in books. 
He was, Flexner shows, a man driven this way and that 
by compulsions he did not understand. One of the 
strongest of these compulsions was a passion for recog- 
nition, and it pushed him into acts of great heroism as 
well as into foolhardy and quarrelsome behavior and, 
ultimately, treason. Our first great national villain was no 
devil, but the victim of altogether human weaknesses. 

The men Stewart Holbrook writes about in The Age 
of the Moguls have sometimes been regarded as heroes 
and sometimes as villains—veritable Benedict Arnolds, 
in fact—but in any case, as Holbrook shows, they, too. 
were quite human. Most of them had qualities in common 
with Arnold—great energy, for one thing, and boldness 
and ambition. As a rule, however, they were more nearly 
singleminded than he: They knew what they wanted, and 
they never let their grievances get in their way. Some of 
them paid off old scores, and with interest, but only when 
they were sure they could afford to do so. 

It is quite a collection of characters Holbrook has 
brought together. He begins with the primitives, the 
pirates—Vanderbilt, Drew, Cooke and Fisk. He goes on 
to the men he calls the colossi—Rockefeller and his asso- 
ciates, Carnegie and his, McCormick, Armour, and the 
big railroad men of the West. He describes the shaping 
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of the big trusts and the frenzied finance of such men 
as Tom Lawson. He talks about Ford, Mellon, Insull and 
Hearst, and he devotes considerable space to the du Pont 
dynasty and the Guggenheims. 

In brief, he covers a lot of ground, and he does it 
well. Unlike his preceding book, Yankee Exodus, which 
was swamped by a mass of details, The Age of the 
Moguls moves steadily ahead, always clear and always 
readable. It is also relatively free from the Menckenian 
phrases that Holbrook sometimes employs. It is good. 
straightforward reporting, not based for the most part 
on original research, but making discriminating use of 
the many books that have been written about these men. 

Holbrook’s attitude toward the moguls is interesting. 
He has tried, he says, to avoid both whitewash and tar. 
and that is all to the good, but in his preface he makes a 
statement that is worth examining. “I happen to believe.” 
he writes, “that no matter how these men accumulated 
their fortunes, their total activities were of the greatest 
influence in bringing the United States to its present 
incomparable position in the world of business and in- 
dustry.” So much, no doubt, can be safely said, but more 
discrimination is possible, even on the basis of the evi- 
dence this book presents. All that these men had in com- 
mon was the fact that, in an age when money was to be 
made, they made a lot of it. Two or three of them were 
true creators; more were great organizers; several were 
just plain lucky. It is true, as Holbrook says and as many 
have said before him, that none of them could afford to 
be over-scrupulous, but that ought not to blind us to the 
fact that some were crooks and nothing else. It is both 
unfair and unintelligent to class a Fisk, a Gould. a Law- 
son or an Insull with a McCormick or a Ford or even a 
Rockefeller, a Carnegie or a du Pont. 

Because the age of the moguls, as Holbrook tells us. 
has ended, we no longer need the moral indignation of 
the muckrakers; we can afford to relax and enjoy the 
diverting spectacles he sets before us. But it would be 
rather a pity if we should forget the price that was paid 
for whatever it was these men achieved—the price in 
human effort and misery, in political corruption, in the 
wasting of natural resources, in the frustration and 
humiliation of those on whose heads the moguls trampled 
as they fought their way upward. 

Mr. Holbrook’s last chapter tells how the moguls lived, 
and it doesn’t seem like much of a way of life. Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, on the other hand, describes in Vermont 
Tradition a way of life that is very appealing indeed. 
Since I was born in New Hampshire and grew up in 
Massachusetts and have lived for nearly twenty-five years 
in New York, I probably ought not to admit it, but 
Vermont is my favorite state. Other states may have 
greater beauties, but none is, to my taste, so consistently 
beautiful. And the people, so far as I know them, are 
almost worthy of the state. 

It is Mrs. Fisher’s favorite state, too. and she has 
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written as eloquent a tribute to it as anybody could ask 
for. The first part of the book, which is subtitled “The 
Biography of an Outlook on Life,” describes the struggles 
that went on between the early settlers and New York 
State, which laid claim to the territory. It is Mrs. Fisher’s 
contention that the Vermonters, most of whom came from 
western Connecticut, represented the flowering of the 
democratic tradition as it had developed in New England. 
The New York landlords, on the other hand, were trying 
to develop a class system with a landed aristocracy on 
top and a mass of poor. ignorant and oppressed renters 
at the bottom. The Vermonters, she insists, were con- 
sciously choosing freedom; and. as events proved. they 
were willing to fight for it. 

The book continues with some episodes in the econom- 
ic history of the state—the potash boom, the Merino 
sheep boom, the Morgan horse boom. Mrs. Fisher writes 
about some notable Vermonters—Justin Morrill, Warren 
Austin, John Dewey. Robert Frost. She realizes that the 
machine age has not left Vermont untouched, but she 
believes that the old spirit survives in new circumstances. 
(nd I think she is right. 

I have one mild quarrel with Mrs. Fisher. I admire 
New England democracy as much as she does, and I can 
find nothing good to say for the New York landlords. 
Yet. it seems to me that the contrast she has drawn in a 
chapter called “A Chat Between Neighbors” between the 
happy citizens of Connecticut and the benighted peas- 
antry of New York is highly exaggerated. It would be a 
pity if Mrs. Fisher’s readers were to assume that all resi- 
dents of New York in the late eighteenth century were 
in as desperate a plight as the people she describes. My 
property was once part of the Manor of Rensselaerwyck. 
and I have the indenture that Francis West and Stephen 
Van Rensselaer signed on July 11, 1793. West’s annual 
rent was nine-and-a-quarter bushels of good winter wheat. 
West, incidentally, came here from Rhode Island. and 
all his neighbors were New Englanders, in spite of Mrs. 
Fisher’s intimation that no New Englander would at that 
time have been caught dead in New York. I am sure that 
he thought he had got his ninety-odd acres at a bargain. 
and though that was shortsighted of him, it was not until 
his grandson was a grown man that the Wests found 
Van Rensselaer’s terms arduous. The system of perpetual 
rent was a vicious one, and, as Henry Christman has told 
in Tin Horns and Calico, some lives had to be sacrificed 
to do away with it. No doubt the Wests and their kind 
would have done better in Vermont, but they didn’t do 
as badly in New York as Mrs. Fisher thinks they did. 

But in her main argument Mrs. Fisher is right. Ver- 
mont stood—and stands—for the most vital element in 
American democracy. Nor is it, as some people think, a 
backward state. Mrs. Fisher points with pride to its roads 
and schools and to the high living standards of its 
people. Vermont has not run away from modern tech- 
nology, but it has refused to be conquered by it. 
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Triumph and Tragedy. 
By Winston S. Churchill. 
Houghton Mifflin. 800 pp. $6.00. 


Tuis 1s the sixth and final volume 
of a unique historical achievement, 
the record of a great war by the lead- 
er of one of the principal belliger- 
ents. Appropriately enough, publica- 
tion of this volume closely follows 
the award to Sir Winston Churchill 
of the Nobel Prize for literature. The 
author is one of the masters of 
English prose, with a rolling, sonor- 
ous style lit up by glints of humor 
and apt epigrams and phrases, many 
of which will certainly find their 
way into future anthologies. 

The title of this concluding and 
climactic volume of the war saga is 
itself a masterpiece of multum in 
parvo, of expressing in three words 
the essence of a situation. The only 
tile to be compared with Triumph 
and Tragedy is that of the former 
Polish Ambassador to the United 
States, Jan Ciechanowski: Defeat in 
Victory. 

Churchill’s gifts as a military his- 
torian, capable of combining vivid 
description of conflict on land and 
sea with careful regard for the docu- 
ments and the records, have been 
proved repeatedly—in his biography 
of his ancestor, the Duke of Marl- 
borough, in his survey of the First 
World War in The World Crisis and 
in the preceding volumes of the 
present series. These gifts are dis- 
played to good advantage in this de- 
scription of the last stages of the 
collapse of the German and Japanese 
Empires. The Prime Minister’s per- 
sonal zest for getting as close to the 
front as he could when his duties 
permitted is reflected in his stories of 
his personal visits to the battlefields 
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Churchill’s Tragic Symphony 


Reviewed by William Henry Chamberlin 


in Normandy and the Rhineland. 
But the passages in this volume 
which deserve the greatest attention 
are those in which Churchill records 
how his sense of rejoicing in victory 
was more and more counterbalanced, 
and even outweighed, by his aware- 
ness of the growing peril of Soviet 
predominance in Europe and Asia. 
In this reviewer’s opinion, the pro- 
foundest political judgment in the 
book is to be found in this passage, 
relating to the last months of the war, 
which deserves to be cited in full: 


“We can now see the deadly 
hiatus which existed between the 
fading of President Roosevelt’s 
strength and the growth of Presi- 
dent Truman’s grip of the vast 
world problem. In this melancholy 
void one President could not act 
and the other could not know. 
Neither the military chiefs nor 
the State Department received the 
guidance they required. The for- 
mer confined themselves to their 
professional sphere; the latter did 
not comprehend the issues in- 
volved. The indispensable direc- 
tion was lacking at the moment 
when it was most needed. The 
United States stood on the scene 
of victory, master of world for- 
tunes, but without a true and 
coherent design. Britain, although 
still very powerful, could not act 
decisively alone. I could at this 
stage only warn and plead. Thus 
this climax of apparently measure- 
less success was to me a most un- 
happy time. I moved amid cheer- 
ing crowds, or sat at a table 
adorned with congratulations and 
blessings from every part of the 
Grand Alliance, with an aching 
heart and a mind oppressed by 
forebodings.” 


Convinced that Soviet Russia “had 


become a mortal danger to the free 
world” and that a new front, as far 
east as possible in Europe, should 
be created immediately against its 
onward sweep, Churchill saw one 
precious opportunity after another 
muffed because of ignorance of the 
political score in Washington. The 
American armies did not press on to 
seize Berlin and Prague. A large 
slice of East Germany, actually oc- 
cupied by American troops, was 
handed over to Soviet oppression 
and exploitation. The chance of ad- 
vancing into Austria and the Danube 
Valley was discarded for the sake 
of a superfluous landing in Southern 
France. President Truman, who 
would later learn the necessity of a 
free-world united front against Com- 
munist aggression, was worried in 
May 1945 that Stalin might feel the 
United States and Great Britain were 
“sanging up” on him. 

It is standard procedure for de- 
fenders of the wartime record of the 
Roosevelt Administration to accuse 
critics of being guilty of hindsight, 
even when those critics were as vocal 
and articulate as the situation per- 
mitted in the days of Teheran and 
Yalta. This accusation will not hold 
good for Churchill. He shows that on 
many occasions he “warned and 
pleaded” in vain. And there is the 
evidence of his remarkably prescient 
message on the very day of the Ger- 
man unconditional surrender, when 
he told the British people that “we 
have yet to make sure that the simple 
and honorable purposes for which we 
entered the war are not brushed 
aside and overlooked” and that the 
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still embryonic United Nations 
should not become “a shield for the 
strong and a mockery for the weak.” 

Because Churchill points out with 
singular authority and perspicacity 
the mistakes of U.S. wartime policy, 
it does not follow that his own record 
was beyond criticism. There was 
both cynicism and futility in his 
agreement with Stalin in the autumn 
of 1944 to share influence in the 
Balkan countries on a_ percentage 
basis. 

Like Roosevelt, Churchill never 
seems to have realized, until the dam- 
age had been done, that appeasement 
of Stalin, notably on the question of 
Poland, could lead only to one dis- 
honorable retreat and surrender 
after another until the “simple and 
honorable purpose” for which Great 
Britain ostensibly entered the war— 
vindication of Poland’s independence 
and territorial integrity—was com- 
pletely lost. In this book, as elsewhere 
in his memoirs, Churchill displays 
unreasonable and ungenerous im- 
patience with the reluctance of Polish 
leaders, who had gone into exile to 
continue fighting for their country’s 
freedom, to connive at the destruc- 
tion of that freedom. 

But, in the main, the book, aside 
from its high double merit as a work 
of history and a work of literature, 
should inspire readers on both sides 
of the Atlantic to plan for the future 
through a recognition of the mistakes 
of the past. The odious story of the 
Soviet incitation and abandonment of 
the Warsaw uprising in August 1944 
is told with full documentation. 
Churchill’s reaction to the Morgen- 
thau Plan (significantly prepared in 
large measure by Harry Dexter 
White) is summarized as follows: 

“At first I violently opposed this 
idea. But the President, with Mr. 

Morgenthau—from whom we had 

much to ask—were so insistent 


that in the end we agreed to con- 
sider it.” 


This book has the power and sym- 
metry of a great symphony, with a 
tragic note becoming louder and 
stronger in the swelling of the 
triumphant conclusion. 


The Land of ‘Justicialismo’ 


Peroén’s Argentina. 
By George L. Blanksten. 
Chicago. 478 pp. $6.50. 


THIS 1S undoubtedly the most 
comprehensive survey of the Perén 
regime yet published, and the first 
to try to deal seriously with “jus- 
ticialismo,” the “ideology” which the 
peronistas have attempted to evolve. 
The author, a professor of political 
science at Northwestern University, 
worked in the Office of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs during the Second Worla 
War and was a Social Science Re- 
search Fellow in Argentina in 1950 
and 1951. Dr. Blanksten discusses 
virtually every aspect of the nation’s 
affairs, though his comments on the 
politics and political ideas of the re- 
gime are especially valuable. 

The peronista ideology, according 
to Dr. Blanksten, is developed in 
terms of four poles, around which 
political activity is alleged to func- 
tion. These are idealism and mater- 
ialism, individualism and _ collectiv- 
ism. Justicialismo attempts to strike 
a balance among the four. Tyranny, 
it is argued, can develop from the ab- 
solute domination of any of these 
factors, or from a combination of 
materialism and collectivism (the 
peronistas’ definition of Commu- 
nism), of idealism and collectivism 
(Nazism, fascism), or of materialism 
and individualism (capitalism). 

Justicialismo attempts to prevent 
the development of any of these 
tyrannies, say the peronistas. Dr. 
Blanksten traces their concepts of 
how this is achieved with clarity and 
precision. As he points out, this 
peronista concept of a “Third Posi- 
tion” between Communism and cap- 
italism is carried over into interna- 
tional affairs, as well as domestic 
matters. 

Actually, says the author, justici- 
alismo or the Third Position is op- 
portunism raised to the status of a 
political ideology. Per6én is a con- 


Reviewed by 
Robert J. Alexander 


summate politician, busily engaged in 
playing off against one another the 
various forces in Argentina which, 
if they ever joined forces, would 
crush Perén’s regime. Hence, the 
Third Position is an ideal justifica- 
tion for Perén’s policy of supporting 
each in turn as it suits his conveni- 
ence but never making an ir. 
revocable alliance with any. 

Of course, as is so often the case, 
there is a great deal of difference be- 
tween the peronistas’ talk about 
avoiding tyranny and the actual ac- 
tivities of the Perén Government. 
Perén’s Argentina contains an ample 
discussion of the regime’s suppres- 
sion of its opponents and of dissi- 
dents within its own ranks. 

The weakest sections of this book 
deal with economic and labor prob- 
lems. This reviewer would particu- 
larly dispute Dr. Blanksten’s assertion 
(repeated several times) that “the 
large landowners have suffered but 
little” under Perén. Although it is 
true that Perén’s frequent promises 
of an “agrarian reform” and of giv- 
ing “the land to those who till it” 
have not been carried out, it is also 
true that through the Government's 
monopoly of purchase of the coun- 
try’s principal agricultural products 
—which in recent years has been ex- 
tended to cattle—the Perén regime 
has ruthlessly exploited large land- 
owners as well as small. 

Particularly weak is the discussion 
of labor, in which there are numer- 
ous factual errors. Among these are 
the claim that the two railroad work- 
ers’ unions, Union Ferroviaria and 
La Fraternidad, were merged, and 
the claim that a fight over the ad- 
mission of peronista delegates “pro- 
duced the dissolution” of the Inter- 
American Confederation of Workers. 
(The fact in this last case is that the 
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peronistas caused dissension in the 
new ORIT, which succeeded the In- 
ter-American Confederation in Jan- 
uary 1951, but that this dissension 
was, in the long run, of minor sig- 
nificance. ) 

More important than these errors 
of fact, however, is a major error in 
interpretation. Dr. Blanksten gives 
the impression that Peron won con- 
trol of the Argentine labor move- 
ment solely by personal demagoguery 
combined with persecution of the 
old-line labor leaders. The fact is, 
however, that Perén originally got 
control of the labor movement when 
old-line labor leaders, who had been 
leading the Argentine trade unions 


for a generation, went over to him 
and actively supported him. These 
included Luis Gay, who was head of 
the Telephone Workers and became 
president of the Labor party which 
elected Perén in 1946; Angel Bor- 
lenghi, head of the Commercial Em- 
ployes Federation, who in 1946 be- 
came Per6én’s Minister of the Inter- 
ior; Juan Bramuglia, lawyer for the 
railroad unions, who was Foreign 
Minister; and, indeed, most of the 
principal leaders of the labor move- 
ment as it was in 1943. It was one 
of Evita’s chief jobs to purge these 
old-line leaders and to replace them 
in the labor movement with un- 
conditional creatures of the regime, 


who owed their entire careers to 
Perén and his wife. 

The weakness of the book’s discus- 
sion of labor matters is perhaps 
partly responsible for one other crit- 
icism which may be made of Peron’s 
Argentina. Although the book is ex- 
ceedingly broad in its coverage of 
aspects of the Perén regime, the 
reader is left without any clear idea 
of the latter’s real structure. Al- 
though Dr. Blanksten does mention 
the regime’s dependence on the Army 
and organized labor, this unique con- 
figuration is not sufficiently stressed. 
In the considerable mass of data 
presented, the regime’s broad out- 
lines thus remain hazy. 





Does ‘Asian Nationalism’ Exist? 


Asian Nationalism and the West. 
Ed. by William L. Holland. 
Macmillan. 449 pp. $5.00. 


UNDOUBTEDLY one of our key 
problems in dealing with the popu- 
lous areas of Asia is appreciating the 
wide differences in the many cultural 
traditions which exist there. Asia is 
a mere geographical expression, and 
those who extend the term “Asian” 
into the realm of human activities are 
doing a disservice to others seeking 
to cope with the several cultures 
there. 

The individual scholars who have 
contributed the three main sections 
of this latest IPR volume—George 
McT. Kahin on Indonesia, Philippe 
Devillers on Indo-China, and T. H. 
Sileock and Ungku Aziz on Malaya— 
have for the most part fulfilled their 
scholarly role. Their analyses of 
these three areas are, with minor 
exceptions, clear and concise. One 
such exception is the failure to stress 
the international conspiratorial role 
of local Communism. For example, 
the Moscow training of many young 
CP cadres from these areas deserves 
attention. Nevertheless, each section 
points up the unique character of the 
area involved. 
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Unfortunately, these three sections 
are bound together by the thesis im- 
plied in the title and explicit in the 
long introduction by Mr. Holland, a 
thesis which the individual sections 
contradict. Mr. Holland discusses 
“New Trends in Asian Nationalism,” 
addressing himself to post-World 
War II developments in the areas 
not covered in the rest of the volume. 
What must be shown, of course, is 
that there is such an animal as 
“Asian nationalism.” 

To begin with, the term “national- 
ism” is never defined and is not used 
with sufficient precision for one to 
infer what definition is intended. 
What is described as nationalism in 
one area bears little resemblance to 
what is included under that label in 
another. Is it national self-determina- 
tion? Anti-imperialism? A part of 
religion? Ethnocentrism? Is it what 
Charles Maurras called “integral na- 
tionalism”? The answer is, of course, 
that in each of the countries of Asia 
it is something quite unique. Thus, 
any generalizations made in terms of 
“Asian nationalism” can only repre- 


sent fuzzy thinking, unless the com- 
mon denominator is defined. In this 
case, the common denominator is so 
vague that the term loses all value. 

It is perhaps fitting that, along 
with summaries of the 1950 IPR 
Lucknow Conference discussions, the 
volume includes the opening address 
to that conference by Nehru, who 
is one of the few who have had the 
presumption to speak for the 
“Asians.” His approach is mirrored 
by Mr. Holland’s use of such phrases 
as “in Asian eyes,” “the mind of the 
Asian nationalists,” “Asian think- 
ing” and “Asian problems.” 

Certainly there is a need for up- 
to-date treatment of specific prob- 
lems and policies of Indonesia, Ma- 
laya and Indo-China; and these are 
provided. But if the IPR’s purpose is 
to contribute sound scholarship on 
the Pacific area, then it would have 
been far wiser to issue three small 
volumes than to attempt to link 
them with a thesis they contradict 
and which can only add to the gen- 
eral confusion regarding the various 
Asian cultures. 
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20th Century-Fox presents 


THE MIGHTY ADVENTURE OF INDIA 


fy TERRY MOORE 
MICHAEL RENNIE 


Continuous Performances j ” Ext ; 
Doors Open 8:30 A.M. 4 xtra! 

} DANCERS OF THE DEEP 

yf % A CinemaScope Short Subject 


BROADWAY AT 49TH ST. TECHNICOLOR 








ar BOTH igs CINEMASCOPE SHORTS ! Walt Disney Cartoon plus “CORONATI 


“HIGHEST RATING!” —news 


YOU SEE IT WITHOUT GLAS 


TECHNICOLOR 


POPULAR PRICES 


CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCES 








PARADE” 








Gentle and Thorough 
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This Laxative is 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 


Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. It is equally good for grown-ups and children! 


Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice, and for 
their own families, too. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 





DEAR EDITOR 


Chides ACLU for Taking 
Full-Page Ad in ‘Nation’ 
I note that the box in the December 21 New 
LEADER listing advertisers in the Nation’s “ciyj] 
liberties” issue failed to mention the full-page 
ad taken by the American Civil Liberties 
Union. Your list was one of “pro-Communist 
advertisements,” but I think it was incumbent 
upon you to point out, if only in sadness, that 
the ACLU felt it necessary to huckster its wares 
in the pages of this magazine. I question 
whether the many genuine civil libertarians 
who contribute to the ACLU are happy to find 
their organization in the same company with 
William Gropper, I. F. Stone, Angus Cameron, 
Albert E. Kahn, admirers of Corliss Lamont, 
and the Soviet fronts which took Nation ads. 
New York City ARNOLD BEICHMAN 


t 

Rebuts Spivack on Brownell’s 
Charge That White Was Spy 

In his article, “Do Newsmen Irk Ike?” [Tue 
New Leaver, December 14], Robert G. Spivack 
declares that Attorney General Brownell “had 
not proved his Chicago charge that [Harry Dex- 
ter] White was a Soviet spy,” but merely that 
he “had improperly handed over” secret docu- 
ments to Stalin’s agents. What does Mr. Spi- 
vack mean by “improperly”? Doesn’t he know 
what everyone, except Communists and some 
confused liberals, knows by this time: that sup- 
plying a foreign spy ring with secret Govern- 
ment information is called treason? 
Washington Crossing, Pa. Sot FEINSTONE 


RODGERS z HAMMERSTEIN’S 


New Musical Comedy 


Me* Juli? 


with ISABEL BILL JOAN 
BIGLEY HAYES McCRACKEN 
RAY MARK JACKIE 
WALSTON DAWSON KELK 


Eves.: $7.20, 6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 
Mats. Wed»& Sat.: $4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 


MAJESTIC THEATRE, West 44th Street 
YUL BRYNNER 
RODGERS s HAMMERSTEIN'S 
The King and I 


usical Play 
with CONSTANCE CARPENTER 
TERRY SAUNDERS 
Eves.: $7.20, 6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 4 2.40, a2. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat.: $4.20, 3. 60, 3 00, 2.40, 


ST. JAMES THEATRE, West 44th Street 
NEW POPULAR PRICES! 


WRIGHT BRITTON 
South Pa cific 


Sun. thru Fri. pony Moen. ves yer 
3.00, 2.40, 1.80. Sat. Eve.: $6.00, 4.80, 3.60 
3.00, 2.40, 1.80. Wed. Mats.: $2.40, 1,80, 1.20. 
Set. Mats.: $3.00, 2.40, 1.80, 1.20. Tax incl. 
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°° RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL °° 

% Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller.Center -. 
“EASY TO LOVE” : 

storing ESTHER WILLIAMS + van JOHNSON + tony MARTIN 


Color by TECHNICOLOR + An M-G-M Picture 
and THE MUSIC HALL’S GREAT CHRISTMAS STAGE SHOW 


“The Rativity” —ror famed Yuletide pageant, produced by 
Leonidoff . . . and 


All trade unions and fraternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of Tue New Leaver The- 
atrical Department. Phone ALgonquin 5-8844, Tue 
new Las Theatrical Department, 7 East 15th St., 


“Christmas Ga. D@. A.” —merry holiday spectacle, produced by Leon- 
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Atomic Talks 


SOVIET WILLINGNESS to discuss President Eisenhower’s 
atom pool is not surprising. It was clear from the Krem- 
lin’s about-face in the matter of a foreign ministers’ con- 
ference on Germany that leading forces in Moscow are 
anxious to avoid the appearance of complete intransi- 
gence. At that time, a Soviet note contemptuously re- 
fusing a ministers’ conference unless impossible condi- 
tions were met caused such a great shock in the free 
world that, within a month, another Soviet note agreed 
to a meeting without any conditions. Judging the climate 
of the time from this incident, the Kremlin could not 
afford to dismiss the Eisenhower proposal which had 
won such unanimous acclaim in the West. 

Willingness to talk about atoms, however, does not 
constitute willingness to accept international control 
and inspection of atomic facilities. The Soviet note is 
about as ambiguous as is humanly possible. One can 
read and re-read it a dozen times without being sure 
whether or not Moscow has changed or retained its old 
atomic line. That line, it will be recalled, was to propose 
the “prohibition” of all atomic weapons, which was to 
be followed by negotiations leading to a mild form of 
international atomic supervision. Full inspection and en- 
forced supervision before “prohibition,” as proposed in 
the Baruch Plan, have till now been fervently rejected by 
Moscow. The present note talks vaguely of international 
control and connects this with “prohibition,” without, 
however, indicating which is to come first or how strict 
the international control is to be. And these, of course, 
are the heart of the atomic dispute which has raged for 
six years. 

Secret talks on this matter can do no harm. If the 
present Kremlin leaders, by some miracle, do indeed wish 
to accept a modified Baruch Plan, the talks can help 
them do so. More probable, however, is another round of 
frustration, confusion and fruitless diplomacy. 


Macbeth's Feast 


THE FOLLOWING sTORY, reprinted without comment, 
comes from a dispatch by William L. Ryan, back in the 
United States after three months as Associated Press 
correspondent in Moscow: 

“Recently, at one of the state affairs that call for in- 
numerable toasts, I heard Marshal Georgi K. Zhukov 
express himself in a way that seemed to express resent- 
ment with the party. 

“Marshal Zhukov, popular military hero of World 
War II, had been asked to contribute to the toasts. Look- 
ing glum and solemn—and obviously disapproving the 


carryings on of the Communist party leaders present— 
he recalled that ‘justice’ had been the subject of one of 
the toasts. He announced that he wanted only to support 
the toast to justice. 

“Anastas I. Mikoyan, once mentor of Mr. Beria in 
the Communist party, snapped: ‘What’s the matter, 
Zhukov? Can’t you think up your own toast?’ 

“Stolidly, Marshal Zhukov intoned: ‘I wish to support 
the toast to justice.’ ” 


Wanted: A Gambetta 


FRANCE had been defeated, her imperial glories laid 
low. Autocratic officers had battled radical workers hand- 
to-hand in the streets of Paris. Hatred and despair 
gripped the nation. In those days, eighty years ago, 
France was saved by a man: Léon Gambetta took democ- 
racy’s case to the French people and won it. Rejecting 
extremists of all kinds, he rallied the nation behind the 
republican constitution, which withstood the Dreyfus 
case, the Boulanger affair and World War I. 

France this week bogged down choosing a President. 
Her Parliament cannot agree on the EDC treaty her 
ministers wrote. Not a single cabinet can be formed to 
launch serious reform. Former Premiers fly to the 
citadels of Communism. And the saddest part of the 
French tragedy is that nowhere on the horizon is the new 
Gambetta whom France needs so desperately. 


Children’s Airlift 


THREE DAYS before his sudden death last October, 
Mayor Ernst Reuter of Berlin completed plans for a 
“Refugee Children’s Air Lift” to fly sick and undernour- 
ished Berlin youngsters to private homes and sanatoriums 
in West Germany. The International Refugee Committee 
is now raising funds to make possible this mission of 
mercy. NEw LEADER readers who wish to help can send 
their contributions to the Committee at 62 West Forty- 
fifth Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Grassroots Foreign Aid 


THE ITALIAN-AMERICAN Labor Council has just held 
its annual conference, marking twelve years of service to 
the cause of friendship between the United States and 
Italy. Its many-sided activities have ranged from support 
of democratic political forces in Italy to the founding of 
a vocational school in Mondello, Sicily. In the crucial 
Italian elections of 1948, it made a major contribution to 
the American letter-writing campaign which helped turn 
the tide against the Communist bloc. The Italian-Amer- 
ican Labor Council, and its President, Luigi Antonini, 
deserve the best wishes of every American concerned 
with the fate of world democracy. 
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Guerney, Bernard (ed.): New Russian Stories, (Al- 
Hert PAPEy). oc ccce ck iccc cca ccnssseinncvtcaneesic 8/3 


Guttmacher, Manfred S. (with Henry Weihofen) : 
Psychiatry and the Law. (Gregory Zilboorg) 5/18 


Hu... Hans: Our Love Affair with Germany. 


Re DION oo o.niccnc<cncnnescanecsesegane 5/ll 
Haber, Heinz: Man in Space. (Morton Clurman) 
FE EET CTE FELT ETT CECT OR TE RTE RTE TO 8/24 
Hall, Oakley: Corpus of Joe Bailey. (Granville 
RENMED .ccadantasedlend bn avatesdccdsudenvtuens 5/18 
Hanley, James: The Closed Harbor. (Granville 
ENO ss ate diarsis eiceacsininiae e.vie/s ncscareidesivainiateaeae 11/16 
Hartmann, Nicolai: The New Ways of Ontology. 
Morris. Philipeon):  ...csccccccccccseseciceccees 7/6 
Herbert, A, P.: Why Waterloo. (Barbara Guest) 
RSE RETR E TEE EEC CTT ECC Te ETT. 2/16 
Hersey, John: The Marmot Drive. (Granville Hicks) 
ECE T CT CRE CEP ECCY CL ee Pee eee eee -11/30 


Himmelfarb, Gertrude: Lord Acton: A Study in 
Conscience and Politics. (Will Herberg) .....4/13 
Hofmeyr, Jan H.: South Africa. (Stefan T. Pos- 





GEIPN sak dutadoctccerhesannaddnddeciancxuqionee 
Holbrook, Stewart: The Age of the Moguls. (Gran- 
ME MUNIN laa. lend ara kan ceo aaiae ocala ear" 12/28 
Holland, William L. (ed.): Asian Nethediien and 
the West. (Richard L, Walker) .......... 12/28 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell: Holmes-Laski Letters. 
RGPAMGEE TIIERBD c.ccwiacancccensdiecestcvuscelpan 
Hook, Sidney: Heresy, Yes—Conspiracy, No. (Ord- 
WEP EOMM) ciclaucie neeeececdschuuusienasesw acces 6/8 


Hopkins, Vivian: Spires of Form: A Study of 
Emerson's Aesthetic Theory. (Daniel Aaron) 5/18 
Horowitz, David: State in the Making. (Marie 





RMD Pa ciicies cunilncavneuveds cctlralincctinsesee 8/3 
Howley, Frank: Your War for Peace, (John H. 
CRN | Saws ek at cia ceancdeded cauieescouee 
Humphreys, Emyr: Hear and Forgive. (Nona Bala- 
BEMB IAN ccc s cxeSevevtaethtececdaen saved dds caeeeree 


| on Elizabeth: Leaving Home. (Arabel J. 





EE ive watie cecdnasdeecvesesccus caesciwe 12/7 
Janouch, Gustav: Conversations with Kafka. (Amos 
MUMMEETN cucu tetas ceeecsecearchadesetcstlens 11/9 
Jarrell, Randall: Poetry and the ah (Robert 
PUNE eck icdsecicedsccneadace tse laxvseens 10/12 
Jaspers, Karl: The Origin and Goal of History. 
CUE POMUNOID vcenccccdecccccdcccccned 8/24 
Jaspers, Karl: Tragedy Is Not Enough. (Morris 
PEERY. © Nose cicccsscsvecccesvertsvecevteesoe 4/20 
Johnson, F. Ernest (ed.): American Education and 
Religion. (E. Harris Harbison) ........+.+-- -1/12 
Josephson, Matthew: Sidney Hillman: Statesman of 
American Labor, (J. C. Rich) ......-.+++0++ 1/26 
Jouhandeau, Marcel: Marcel and Elise. (Helene 
MONEE SucvenveccdVeredéweses veces benes 11/30 
Jowitt, Lord: The Strange Cue of Alger Hiss, (G. 
Ue ED — caw weavedasddsy senedewiteekeaccn 7/27 


| Jay Richard: Prince Bart: A Novel of 
et Fins. Cilia TD cccccssvcsccsvccese 5/11 
Kinsey, Alfred C. (and associates): Sexual Behavier 
in the Human Female. (Elizabeth Janeway) 


Cis (iNest iadcaCegeaecddisckoGiiabwaweante 11/16 
Kipnis, Ira: The American Socialist Movement, 
1897-1912, (Daniel Bell) .. ers ee 
Kirman, Brian H.: This Matter of ‘Mind. (Sidney 
MO iA ccmieedecdsdeidewds exkdeessedsdies 5/25 


Kohn, Hans: Pan-Slavism. (William Y. Elliott) 9/7 
Konvitz, Milton R.: Civil Rights in Immigration. 
(Felix S. Cohen) ........ dies eb bvtebheweeua 11/9 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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Kronenberger, Louis: The Thread of Laughter. 
(Morris Freedman) ..... bbovedtsnsys< ee 


| en William L. (with S. Everett Gleason): 
The Undeclared War, 1940-1941. (John P. Roche) 








PTTTTITITIVITT TT TTT TL 10/19 
Laski, Harold J.: Holmes- Laski Letters, (Granville 
Hiichs) ccccccccccccccece nob Sbbeocbooenbevawd 3/2 
Lawrence, D. H.: Sons Literature and Censorship. 
Gaede A. Plelbar) oicccccvccsccocsccess .--12/14 
Lehmann, Rosamond: The Pehoing Grove. (Paula 
DGD ove vevis bo ctbeviel coscosspncetsscted 6/15 
Levi, Werner: Free India in Asia. ‘(H. Field Havi- 
Reel Be.) scnecvvcesscessevsvoccsedevevstcoess 7 
Lewis, Edith: Willa Cather Living: A Personal Rec- 
ord, (John Franklin Bardin) ......... ..5/18 
Lewis, Sinclair: The Man from Main Strest. ‘(Gon 
Se ED docddieetous cceeweuerdvewe sach¥eu 3/2 
Lilienthal, David E.: Big Business: A New Era. 
GG, Ths BgROe) oxivcvccsvcessvecscvcssiedecs .3/30 
Lilienthal, David E.: TVA: Democracy on the 
March, (Paula Goldberg) .........+..s00+: -10/12 
Lynd, Albert: Quackery in the Public Schools. 
(Richard Boyd Ballou) ............++eeeee0e 9/28 
Lyons, Eugene: Our Secret Allies: The Peoples of 
Russia. (Boris Shub) ji cenensee icey tess. eee 


Mi ccucr, John J.: The Challenge to American 
Foreign Policy. (Harry D. Gideonse) ........8/3 
MacEoin, Gary: Nothing Is Quite Enough. (Richard 


DEED ~ ndecesepecbeneshsesnknncspennseed dees 10/12 
MacLeish, Archibald: Collected Poems: 1917-1952 
(Harvey Curtis Webster) ........cscsceseees 3/16 
Madariaga, Salvador de: Bolivar, (Robert J, Alex- 
ander) 2/9 


{Comment by Salvador de Madariaga, reply by 
Robert J. Alexander, 3/16] 
Manning, Clarence A.: Ukraine Under the Soviets. 


ident: GED oon sccvessccsswesswenend 11/30 
Martin, Kingsley: Harold Laski. (George Catlin) 
$500.05 000500en ma bees 500 bse ned hess b24d00 648 6/15 
Maugham, Somerset: The Vagrant Mood. (Charles 
BUND . e000 reswesnndssccdcesscensbasiesweus 6/29 
Maximoff, G. P. (ed.): The Philosophy of Bakunin. 
NS ee ee ee ere ee 11/2 
Menen, Aubrey: Dead Man in the Silver Market. 
Pe DEGON . .. ccenetasansacadeveseuesken 10/26 
Metcalf, Eleanor Melville (ed.): Herman Melville: 
Cycle and Epicycle. (Edward Fiess) 11/30 


Meyer, Peter (with Bernard D. Weinryb, Eugene 
Duschinsky and Nicolas Sylvain): The Jews in 
the Soviet Satellites. (Norman Thomas) 12/14 

Miller, Betty: Robert Browning: A Portrait, (Frances 


DEN) aad eek babs dan deus beled Kanes deen tnwd 9/7 
Miller, Henry: The Books in My Life. (Laura 
OED: | tend whens swrcdweevicsrepcarenve 1/26 
Milosz, Czeslaw: The Captive Mind. (Robert Gor- 
DD (cethbbokecbectheeusdcestaviedeses 7/20 


Mitchell, Lucy Sprague: Two Lives: The Story of 
Wesley Clair Mitchell and Myself. (Ben B. Selig- 


EE. cnsckebubhetnpscdn) 6ctenahonsdesesenes 9/21 
Montagu, Ashley: The Natural Superiority of 
Women, (Ernest van den Haag) ............-+ 7/6 
Moraes, Frank: Report on Mao's China. (Joseph R. 
DN i cunds bab edssacneh ¥en oleshanses cued 8/17 
Moravia, Alberto: The Time of Indifference. 
(Helene Cantarella) 6/22 
Morris, Wright: The Deep Sleep. (Granville Hicks) 
PELE ROO SON TIE CORE. 9/21 
Morrison, Theodore: The Stones of the House. 
PSO tk SND s  owhacdsnneb¥b ssa eVbens 4/20 
Muhlen, Norbert: The Return of Germany. (Walde- 
PE SED « nc vnobisoghtessegenssnavevennnssttee 


Murray, Margaret: The God of the Witches. (Adri- 
enne Foulke) 
Musil, Robert: The Man Without Qualities. (Gran- 
DE ED.. cnican dtd ahieneliss dbs bak éakonens 7/6 


Ni. Amertcan Liprary: New World Writing. 


PE GD -cuvdountaewsssesnuedecncesanel 4/6 
New Directions: New Directions No. 14. (Barbara 
ENED. beodcacennedccccninptmobneséoksecdegtuie 3/9 
Niebuhr, Reinhold: Christian Realism and Political 
Problems. (Robert FE. Fitch) ............... 12/7 


O.. er, Robert T.: Verdict in Korea, (Edward 
DED: <M cheecbaenlinater denndiedéeddp ced «hf 2 
Olmsted, Frederick 1 aw: The Cotton Kingdom. (C. 
ee Pree. | 
Orlov, Alexander: The Secret History of Stalin's 
Cotes... (Gime Wella) .. ..00scutvdcek ocd cece 11/16 
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Osborn, Fairfield: The Limits of Earth. (James 
Rerty) ...c06. devs eh bv keep cuwossseee wegees 12/14 


a Aldo: The Sisters Materassi. (He- 


lene Cantarella) .......... ere | 
Palmer, Gretta: God's Undersround i in hehe, (James 
BI) cece cveccccvdveccdvecsccesccsscesucued 4/20 
Paul, Sherman: Ginneen! 's Aniie of Vision. (Daniel 
REER) cvccnccccctaheccccnecssecess ecvevcnoueae 
Pearson, Hesketh: The en Whistler, (Alfred 
ND ins Ve shh bd eck saccwebenessnseebece . 3/23 
Pearson, Ralph M.: The New Art Bidacbston: (Al- 
i ae. col... Sonbuesascoors poecbasu 0206/29 
Penrose, E. F.: Economic Siadiing for the Peace. 
(Ben B. Seligman) .............- aisewite 5/25 


Pereda, Prudencio de: Fiesta. (Anais Nin) ...10/19 
Phillips, John: The Second Happiest Day. (Gran- 





PUD PEMD a ois is 0c cc Usain ascesdccrowessea se 5/18 
Possony, Stefan T.: A Century of Conflict. (Robert 
DP TERIIO): voice ccceddsccesccsuwescens dies 3/9 
Pound, Ezra: The Spirit of Romance. (Barbara 
eres ey se ere cer ees ey | 
Pritchett, V. Books in General. (Nona Bala- 
OSG ee ERR ate ee RE ne giles, 10/19 
Prychodko, Nicholas: One of the Fifteen Million. 
LY Wi NE) A cin s sues odesluvecseccssusse 3/16 
Putnam, Peter (ed.): Seven Britons in Imperial 
Russia, 1698-1812. (Philip E. Mosely) ....... 9/14 


ie: Peter: The Singular Preference. (Irwin 


MEE cuacudcssusanuwsecabanatvensbnece see 5/18 
Quinn, Theodore K.: Giant Business: Threat to De- 
mocracy. (Ben B. Seligman) .........0e+e++. 7/13 


= ET, sang Count d’Orgel, (Helene Can- 


tarella) ...... CAN Pes Te kh cbechieheee 4/20 
Reswick, William: J *nigeee Revolution, (David 
Ricardo, David: Works and Correspondence. (Ben 

i OD cic in cb tp'oss ska wae Senn cabennne eis 1/5 
Robinson, Edwin Arlington: Tilbury Town. (Harvey 

Ry Peer rr ree rrr ry” 12/14 
Rommel, Erwin: The Rommel Papers. (Richard 

SED AGG Uh cech beh r hi eedkc on <b4e eh bas * Kone 7/13 
Roosevelt, Eleanor: India and the Awakening East. 

Ce Es MMOD .ocnccnnd<hsenvnsweoucios 10/26 
Ross, Ishbel: Proud Kate, (Esta Klein) .......2/16 
Rounds, Frank Jr.: A Window on Red Square. 

ONS EE eT Pee eT Pere Tree. 6/8 
Roy, Ralph Lord: Apostles of Discord. (Homer A. 

ER ae errr erry rary 9/14 
Rusk, Ralph R.: The Life of Ralph Waldo Emer- 

Ce ee ee | ee oe rps | | 
Russell, Bertrand: The Impact of Science on So- 

SG ee ONE) onc sksecinscsceacncn 4/13 
Russell, Bertrand: Satan in the Suburbs and Other 

Seorfes, (Ghardes Angel) ..6osscccccsegecsecs 8/17 


RO V.: The Easter Party. (Barbara 


Guest) 4/13 
Sandburg, Carl: Always the Young Strangers. (Gran- 
ville Hicks) 1/26 
Schechtman, Joseph B.: The Arab Refugee Prob- 
lem. (Lucy S. Dawidowicz) 1/19 


[Comment by Harry Zinder, 3/2] 
Schneider, Herbert W.: Religion in the Twentieth 


Century. (Abraham Burstein) 1/19 
Schulberg, Budd: Some Faces in the Crowd. (Gloria 
Levitas) ... . ....6/8 


Seager, Allan: Amos Berry. (Granville Hicks) 5/18 
Seton-Watson, Hugh: The Decline of Imperial Rus- 


sia. (William Henry Chamberlin) ............2/16 
Seton-Watson, Hugh: From Lenin to Malenkov. 
(Peter Meyer) 10/5 
Shapiro, Karl: Poems: 1940-1953. (Harvey Curtis 
Webster) ; : 12/14 
Sibley, Mulford Q. (with Philip E. Jacob): Con- 
scription of Conscience. (Larry Gara) -. 8/10 
Silone, Ignazio: A Handful of Blackberries, (Gran- 
ville Hicks) 10/19 
Simkins, Francis Butler: A History of the South. 
(Wilson M. Howell) 10/5 
Simmons, Ernest J. (ed.): Through the Glass of 
Soviet Literature. (Gleb Struve) 8/31 
Slonim, Mare: Modern Russian Literature. (Gleb 
oe EAA ee ee Mee ed rN : 9/28 
Slusser, Robert (ed.): Soviet Ecénomic ‘Policy in 
Postwar Germany. (Simon Wolin) . 10/12 
Speier, Hans: Social Order and the Risks of War. 
(Philip Rieff) , 8/24 


Spencer, Cornelia: Romulo, Voice of Freedom, 


(Trumbull Higgins) 5 2/23 
Sprigge, Cecil: Benedetto Croce, Men and Thinker, 
(Bogdan Raditsa) éz 1/5 
Staley, Eugene (ed.): Granting an Industrial Civili. 
zation, (William D. Grampp) 3/30 
Stevens, Adm. Leslie C.: Russian Assignment, (Wil. 
liam Henry Chamberlin) : 11/9 
Stone, I. F.: The Hidden History of the Korean 
War, (Harold J. Noble) .. 2/23 
Strausz-Hupe, Robert: The Zone of Indifference, 
(Harry D. Gideonse) 2/2 
Svanidze, Budu: My Uncle rie: ie Stalin. (Simon 
icc Jug Core Lee PEE 500250 2/9 


, a Allen: The Forlorn’ Demon. (Granville 
Hicks) 4/27 
Taylor, Telford: Sword ‘aa Swastika: Generals and 
Nazis in the Third Reich. (Trumbull Higgins) 


edeseuedecn casunaens snesddveevdsacebecaene 2/9 
Tetens, T. H.: ilies Plots coals the Kremlin, 
(Norbert Muhlen) . 3/3 
Thayer, Charles W.: Hands Across the Caviar, (M, 
K. Argus) 8/17 
Thomas, Dylan: The Doctor and the Devils. (Har- 
vey Curtis Webster) 12/14 
Toynbee, Arnold J.: The World and the West, 
(Michael Karpovich) 6/1 
Trevor-Roper, H. R.: Hitler's Secret Conversations, 
1941-1944, (John H. Lichtblau) ............. 9/28 
Tutuola, Amos: The Palm Wine Drinkard. (Keith 
Irvine) 10/26 
Twersky, Jacob: The Face of the Deep. (Harold 
Flender) 7/13 


\ AN pER Vuivuct, Ebed: Asia Aflame, (Edward 


Hunter) 6/29 
Vercors: You Shall Know Them, (Granville Hicks) 
a naar ens Je 2 Nar rer catn Ola 7/6 
Verga, Giovanni: The House by the Medlar Tree. 
(Adrienne Foulke) 7/20 
Verga, Giovanni: Little Novels of Sicily. (Milton 
Hindus) - 9/28 
Viereck, Peter: The Shae and Glory of the Intel 
lectuals. (Bertram D. Wolfe) 5/18 
Voegelin, Eric: The New Science of Politics, (Stefan 
T. Possony and Will Herberg) Bo oeede: ekall 8/31 


\ avser, Richard (ed.): The Enigma of Thomas 


Wolfe. (John Lydenberg) 9/14 
Warburg, James P.: Germany, Key to Peace. (Nor- 
man Thomas) 11/16 
Ward, Christopher: The War of the Revolution. 
(David Bernstein) 3/9 
Warner, W. Lloyd: American Life: Dream and 
Reality. (Oscar Handlin) , 9/21 
Warren, Robert Penn: Brother to Dragons, (Gran- 
ville Hicks) . 10/5 
Wechsler, James A.: The Age of Suspicion, (Daniel 
Seligman) 12/21 
Weidle, Wladimir: Russia: Absent and Present. 
(Henry C. Wolfe) 3/2 


Williams, Roger J.: Free and Unequal. (Don J. 
Hager) os ile 8/10 
Wilson, Angus: Hemlock and After. (Tom Brooks) 
1/19 


Wolfe, Barnard: Limbo: (Granville Hicks) .....2/16 
[Comment by Gleb Struve, 3/9] 


Woytinsky, W. S. (and associates): Employment 
and Wages in the United States. (Edwin E. 
Witte) 11/23 

Wright, Richard: The Outsider. (Harvey Curtis 
Webster) ; ... 4/6 


: William Butler: Collected Plays. (Joseph 
T. Shipley) 4 Bs 4 ‘ u/s 
Young, Jefferson: A Good Man. (Sidney L. — 
6/15 


Young, Philip: Ernest Hemingway. (Granville 
Hicks) 


Yutang, Lin: The Vermilion Gate, (Granville Hicks) 


8/10 


he T.: How Strong Is Russia? (William 


Henry Chamberlin) 1/19 
Zhigalova, Olga: Across the Green Past. (M. KE. 
Argus) . 1/2 
Zimmern, Alfred: The American Road to World 
Peace. (Mary Francis Harvey) .. 5/ 
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|yourR LAST CHANCE TO CET 
THESE FINE NEW BOOKS FREE 


With gift subscriptions to The New Leader 










CONVERSATIONS 
WITH KAFKA. By 


Gustav Janouch. 


Pi}, THEHOUSEBYTHE fl 
Et MEDLAR TREE. By 
‘Giovanni Verga. N 


(Regular price: $3.50) A (Regular price: $3.00) 





FROM LENIN TO MALENKOY: The History 
of World Communism. By Hugh Seton-Watson. 
A History Book Club Selection. 


(Regular price: $6.00) 





With each one-year Gift Subscription—$5—we will send absolutely FREE either From Lenin 
to Malenkov or The House by the Medlar Tree and Conversations with Kafka. You can keep 
the books yourself, or give them to friends with The New Leader. We'll provide attractive 
gift cards and take care of all postage—no matter how many Gift Subscriptions you order! 
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Where will half these children go ? 
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Here’s one of the big questions we’re going to have Practical ways you 

to answer this school year. With more children than can help our schools! 
ever before starting to school, many communities are 7 a nese pS ie 
facing the prospect of half-day schooling for their cation possible. Practical ex- 
children. Is this the best education America can pro- planation of what you can do. 
vide? Are our children going to get the books, teach- Don’t delay — mail coupon now! 


ers, schools and equipment that they deserve? Or are 
we going to let overcrowded schools and outdated 
facilities rob the future citizens-of our community 
of the education so necessary to a strong and vital 
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sna? Tt? ! : ‘ Please send me free booklet “How Can 
America? It’s up to you! The education of our young Citizens Help Their Schools?” 
sters is in your hands! 
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